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HE Lucerne Note to Russia seems to have 

given rise to an infinity of misunderstandings. 
Mr. Lloyd George was justified in making a 

serious protest against the form of the Bolshevik 
proposal for a “ civic militia” in Poland. It does not 
seem to us reasonable to deny that this proposal in- 
volved a vital addition to the terms originally com- 
municated to the British Government ; since everyone 
knows that if the meaning attached to the phrase by 
the Russian Government had been known, or even 
suspected, in London, the British Government could 
not and would not have advised the Poles to accept 
the terms. But since the Bolsheviks had in the mean- 
time made it clear that they did not intend to insist 
upon this condition there was no justification for the 
extremely provocative terms in which Mr. Lloyd 
George’s protest was couched. The tone of the “ ulti- 
matum”’ not only made it possible for the Bolsheviks 
to conclude that the whole attitude of the British 
Government had been changed by the military successes 
of the Poles, but made it difficult for anybody to con- 
elude anything else. The French press instantly hailed 
Mr. Lloyd George as a complete convert to the French 
View and announced the re-establishment of Franco- 
British unity. The London Times, perhaps a little 
less sincerely, did the same. The fact that M. Giolitti 
had also signed the “‘ ultimatum ” might have suggested 
caution in jumping to such a conclusion, But appa- 
rently it did not. M. Giolitti has formally recognised 
the Soviet Government, and in the present conditions 
of Italian politics it is quite impossible for him to recede 
from that attitude in any vital respect. It is almost 
equally impossible for Mr. Lloyd George to recede 
from the attitude which he took up a fortnight ago. 
Moreover, no one with the smallest comprehension 
of his point of view on the subject can suppose that 














he wishes to. The tone of the Lucerne Note may have 
been due to momentary annoyance at having been 
“let down ”’ by the Moscow Government, or it may— 
more probably—have been a mere gesture, calculated 
to strengthen his position, vis-d-vis the French, when 
the inevitably conciliatory reply of the Bolsheviks 
should have been received. He can now say, “ See 
how stern I was when the Russians appeared to be 
breaking faith ’’—and the French press, having fallen 
into the trap, will have no effective answer. One thing 
may be taken as certain. The breach in the Anglo- 
French alliance is not healed, and is not in the least 
likely to be healed on Mr. Lloyd George’s initiative. 
The French recognition of General Wrangel is a quite 
insuperable obstacle to any common policy between 
England and France concerning Russia. 
* + 7 


The truth about the military situation in Poland 
is very difficult to arrive at. Last week we were 
incredulous about the great successes claimed by the 
Poles, and much of our incredulity remains. It is 
impossible to believe that within the space of a few 
days the military power of the Red armies has been 
so utterly destroyed as the French-Polish communiqués 
make out. But it is clear that the Poles have won a 
great victory, that most of them believe it to be a 
decisive victory, and that the militarist-imperialist 
elements in Warsaw are seated more firmly than ever 
in the saddle. All the Russian terms, reasonable and 
unreasonable, have been rejected by the Polish dele- 
gates at Minsk, and the conference will probably have 
broken up before these lines appear. It is authori- 
tatively stated that the Polish Government will insist 
on “strategic frontiers’’ based upon the creation of 
a series of buffer States—which is precisely the aim 
with which and for which it started the war five months 
ago. A few days of military success have revived all 
the old imperialist dreams. ‘‘ The Polish policy,” 
declares the particularly well-informed Warsaw corre- 
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spondent of the Morning Post, “ wil) be to dictate the 
peace.” ‘ 
* * 


Whatever happens, of course, Poland will not be 
able to do that. The military recovery of the Russians 
is only a question of date. It may become apparent 
in ten days or not for six weeks, but not a thousand 
French generals can prevent the final result. If they 
can get peace in no other way the Russians will go to 
Warsaw. If the Poles were reasonable there might 
be a satisfactory peace in a week or two, but the pros- 
pects of that are not bright. Even in the moment of 
what they thought was disaster the Poles did not 
become reasonable, they merely lost heart and fled 
before utterly inferior forces—and then miraculously 
rallied when they were assured of foreign support and 
direction. There was no reason in the whole process. 
And now these hysterical children propose to “ dictate 
the peace’?! How to deal with such a people and 
such a situation might well puzzle Western statesmen, 
even if they were united. As it is the war will probably 
have to go on until the Russians are once more victorious. 
In the meantime the only useful step which the British 
Government can take—since it has naturally little 
influence in victorious Warsaw—seems to be the imme- 
diate recognition of the Russian Government. Unless 
or until we do that the Poles will be told, and will 
certainly believe, that they have the covert, if not the 
open, support of Great Britain in their wildest projects, 
Has not our official representative assured them that 
the more they fight the more support they will get 
from us? When that misconception is definitely 
removed by the formal recognition of their present 
enemies the prospects of peace may still not be very 
bright, but they will be far brighter than they are to-day. 


* * * 


The proposals of the Milner Mission are, in this 
heyday of world-wide political lunacy, almost startling 
in their boldness and common sense. We are to recog- 
nise Egypt’s independence, whilst guaranteeing her 
against outside aggression. Egypt is to control her 
own foreign affairs, subject only to the proviso 
that she shall not make any treaties at variance with 
British policy. The British Advisers will disappear ; 
any British officials whom the Egyptians wish to 
keep, will be responsible to the Egyptian Ministers. 
The British Army of Occupation will be withdrawn 
from the Valley of the Nile, a garrison only being 
maintained in the Suez Canal zone. The Capitulations 
are to be abolished. The agreement embodying these 
and other points will, of course, have to be discussed 
and confirmed both by the British Parliament and by 
the Egyptian Assembly. The scheme has had a very 
good press in Great Britain. What the attitude of 
Egypt will be remains to be seen. There seems likely 
to be a division of opinion among the Nationalists, the 
more intransigent of whom may refuse anything 
short of independence sans phrase, and _ object 
to the omission of any mention of the Sudan, which 
they claim should be handed over to Egypt. We 
trust, however, that Zaghlul Pasha will succeed in 
winning them to reason. The reservations, in the 
actual condition of the world in general and of Egypt 
herself in particular, are not unreasonable, and none 
but maniacs will refuse to accept them as at least a 
present necessity. 

* * * 

It is estimated that if the amendment to the American 
Constitution conferring the full franchise upon women 
is proclaimed immediately as the law of the land, the 
electorate voting for the President in November will 
include about 27} million women. Neither party can 
make capital out of the victory, although, in point of 
fact, it was a personal request from the President 
which induced the Governor of Tennessee to summon 


the Legislature in special session in order that the 
needed 36th State might go on record for the amend- 
ment. The question now is whether the opposition 
forces can hold back the proclamation, on any plea 
connected with the recount of the Tennessee votes. 
Needless to say, the situation created is without parallel 
in the annals of representative government. Apart 
from the difficulty of enrolling the women voters, in 
the short time available, there is the fact of the ignor- 
ance, and often complete illiteracy, of masses of the 
immigrant women, and the further fact that in the 
larger alien communities—in the agricultural regions 
as well as in the great cities—the women are many 
degrees more remote than the men from knowledge of 
American institutions. Without considering the pecu- 
liar difficulty of the negro vote, it would almost seem 
as though the electoral system has been saddled with 
a burden too vast and complex for adjustment in the 
brief space of three months. The political managers 
of both sides are apprehensive; but in this initial 
stage the Democrats seem to be more successful than 
their opponents in simulating joy, for they are per- 
suaded that the women voters will care about the 
League of Nations. 
* . * 


The early results that get into the papers in con- 
nection with such ballots as that of the miners prove 
nothing at all. For any real estimate of the way in 
which the miners have voted we shall have to wait 
until after the week-end. Nobody, however, doubts 
that in the country as a whole, though possibly not in 
every district, the necessary two-thirds majority for 
a strike will be obtained. In view of this, there has 
been a certain amount of talk about the possibility of 
mediation. Mr. Clynes has suggested the reference 
of the dispute to a public enquiry on the lines of the 
recent ‘“ Dockers’ Enquiry,” and Mr. Bowerman, in 
reply to a strong hint, has expressed the view that 
the Trades Union Congress may attempt to play the 
part of mediator when it meets in the second week 
of September. It is noticeable, however, that there is 
at present no encouragement for this theory of media- 
tion, either from the Government side or from that of 
the miners. There is no doubt that strike preparations 
have been made on a very large scale by the Govern- 
ment and by the employers generally, and that fuel 
has been stocked in very large quantities for industrial 
purposes. The household consumer who cannot stock 
large supplies will therefore probably be the first to 
feel the pinch in case of a strike, and the Government 
may well be relying on this to turn a substantial body 
of public opinion against the miners. The public, 
however, before fixing its resentment on either party, 
will perhaps ask which of them is mainly responsible 
for allowing the strike to occur at all. Unless it makes 
a further attempt at negotiation and settlement by 
consent, we can see no alternative to the view that the 
Government is deliberately inviting a coal strike now, 
just as it deliberately forced the railway strike a year 
ago. 

* . * 

The Resettlement Committee of the Building Joint 
Industrial Council has again met the Cabinet Committee 
which is dealing with housing questions, and the meeting 
has again been adjourned without result. As we have 
repeatedly pointed out, no result is to be expected as 
long as the Cabinet persists in its foolish attempt to 
deal with the problem of building labour along lines 
which the employers, equally with the Trade Unionists, 
realise to be entirely impracticable. The Unions have 
made it clear, acting in this matter jointly with the 
employers, that they are prepared to take steps to add 
to the supply of labour by relaxation of the rules regu- 
lating apprenticeship and entry to the trade, as well as 
by giving all assistance to any real attempt at concen- 
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trating the available supply of workers on urgent housing 
work. They will not, = hig give the Government a 
free hand to play “old Harry” with the building 
industry, or to abrogate any trade regulation of which 
some Official at the Ministry of Health may fail to see 
the use. Nor will they have “‘ payment by results,” 
which is generally regarded, by those who know any- 
thing of the building industry, employers and employed 
alike, as totally unsuited to its peculiar conditions. The 
right course for the Government, if it really wants to 
get something done and not merely to divert public 
attention from the futilities of the Ministry of Health, 
is to accept the offers of help made by the Trade Unions 
and the Joint Resettlement Committee of workers and 
employers, and to devote itself to seconding the efforts 
to deal with the problem of men who really have an 
inside expert resell see of its character. 
* * . 


It appears that both in the French Socialist Party 
and in the Confederation Générale du Travail serious 
divisions are developing on the question of the attitude 
of French Labour towards Communism and the Third 
International. A decision in favour of the Third 
International will, almost certainly, split the French 
Socialist Party, the seriousness of the split depending 
largely on the attitude of Mr. Longuet and his central 
group. A similar rift has now appeared in the C.G.T., 
where the revolutionary minority is threatening to 
break away and found a rival organisation. These 
divisions are a calamity, at a time like the present, 
when the reactionary policy pursued by the French 
Government calls so urgently for a rallying of all the 
forces making for a European settlement against the 
war-mongers. The entire failure of the French Socialists 
and of the C.G.T. to co-operate has gone far to explain 
the past weakness of French Labour, but, if each of 
these bodies is now to be split on what is, for France 
to-day, the purely academic issue of Bolshevism, there 
is little hope that French Labour will be able to render 
any effective assistance in the struggle against European 
militarism. It is possible, of course, that the reports 
of these differences are exaggerated, for obvious reasons, 
in the news which comes to this country; but, on the 
face of them, they are serious enough to cause grave 
disquiet at a moment when, whatever the changing 
relations between the French and British Governments, 
Labour in the two countries ought to be standing 
solidly together for the prevention of war. 

* * * 


The declaration of a national lock-out this week-end 
by the Engineering and National Employers’ Federation 
against the members of the Electrical Trades Union now 
seems almost inevitable. The dispute which has led 
to this situation is purely local, and concerns the position 
and actions of one man, a foreman at a works at 
Penistone. There is nothing in the issues involved that 
ought not to be capable of being settled with ease by 
an hour’s conversation round a table; but it seems 
likely that not only the electrical trades, but a large 
sae of the engineering industry will shortly be dislocated 

y this unimportant dispute. The E.T.U. has offered to 
submit any proposals which the employers care to 
make for a settlement, to a ballot vote of its members; 
but the employers have refused to: accept this offer, 
and have declared war. The position is, indeed, very 
much the same as in the mining dispute. It is a matter 
of comparatively little importance whether this par- 
ticular foreman ought to start a non-Unionist work- 
man in a Union shop, or whether he himself ought to 
belong to the Union; but the temper of the time is 
such that these issues, which neither party desires to 
face on grounds of general principle, Gecnmes the 
excuses for a national dispute in which the employers 
hope to break the power of the Electrical Trades Union. 
The ironmoulders, largely by their own fault, were 





crippled a year ago; and, if the electrical trades can 
be broken now, the resisting power of the main body 
of engineering workers will be further reduced. That 
is the calculation which seems to be behind the employers’ 
decision to force a national lock-out. 

* * 7 


An Irish correspondent writes :—The extent of the 
Cromwellian powers of which the Government can 
avail itself for “‘ restoring order”’ in Ireland under the 
new Coercion Act is shown by the Order in Council 
that has now been issued as a sequel to the Act. The 
order is an astonishing document. It allows a person 
to be arrested on suspicion of his being able to produce 
evidence at Courts-martial; the onus of proving that 
he has no evidence at his command is left to the witness 
who, if he fails in satisfying the court to this effect, 
is liable to a fine of £100 or six months in prison. Not 
only membership of an illegal association (such as the 
Volunteers, or Sinn Fein itself) will be an offence under 
the Act, but possession of any document relating to 
the illegal associations (such as the circulars distributed 
in connection with the Dail Eireann Loan, or even, 
presumably, books or pamphlets on the movement). 
Moreover, an acquitted man may be thrown into 
prison if he fails to find securities for his future good 
behaviour. In brief, the Act together with Sir Hamar 
Greenwood’s regulations, makes it possible for the 
Military “legally” to imprison, if not to shoot or 
hang, the whole population of this country, Unionists 
not excluded. If the powers were used to the full, 
a state of affairs without parallel in history would be 
the result ; but as an Orange organ sapiently observes, 
everything depends upon the way in which the 
working of the Act is directed. These proposals 
were criticised at first on the ground that they would 
not meet the real need of the situation, namely the 
capture of criminals. This criticism loses weight in the 
light of the regulations; for if the latter are carried 
out with rigour it is certain that the guilty will suffer 
in company with the innocent and comparatively 
innocent. A brilliant conception in statesmanship, 
truly, that of inventing new crimes in order that the 
perpetrators of old ones may be brought to justice. 

* * * 


The attitude of the Government towards the Lord 
Mayor of Cork’s hunger strike suggests that the execu- 
tion of the idea is really contemplated, incredible 
though it sounds. Mr. MacSwiney was an extremely 
useful citizen, as Cork Unionists themselves testify ; 
and there was no charge of a criminal character against 
him. It is said, indeed, that the original intention 
of the Government was to try him on a charge of pre- 
siding over a Sinn Fein Arbitration Court, but that 
this course of action was hastily abandoned when it 
was found that among the voluntary litigants at the 
court in question was the Prudential Assurance Company 
in the role of plaintiff. Mr. MacSwiney was actually 
tried and convicted for having “in his control” a 
police cypher and “ possessing ’’ copies of one of his 
own speeches and resolutions. At the moment 
several untried prisoners in Cork who had gone on 
hunger strike were being released, in accordance with 
the decision, arrived at during the hunger-strike crisis 
of last spring, that men awaiting trial for “‘ political ” 
as distinct from “ criminal’ offences, should not be 
allowed to die in prison. It was evidently determined 
that Mr. MacSwiney should not have the opportunity 
of benefiting by this decision, and that the treatment of 
this particular Sinn Fein leader should be an example 
for the new “ prisoners.” This “ firmness” is of little 


- avail, however, in “ restoring order” ; seven policemen 


were shot during the week, and the number of creameries 
that have been destroyed by soldiers and constabulary- 
men in “retaliation,” is now so great as to threaten 
the whole work of the co-operation movement. 
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THE 
MINERS AND THE GOVERNMENT 
\ NATIONAL mining strike within the next 


few weeks is very seriously threatened. It 

is always possible, of course, that at the last 
moment some compromise will be made, but, up 
to the present, both parties present an absolutely 
unyielding front. To the ordinary member of the 
public it is more than a little perplexing to find 
the battalions lining up for battle with so little 
attempt to settle by negotiation an issue which seems 
to lend itself so readily to argument. On the face of it 
the issue does not seem to be of sufficient magnitude 
to justify so combative a temper on both sides. It is, 
broadly speaking, whether the enormous profits on the 
sale of exported coal at the present scarcity prices 
are to be applied, as now (subject to a levy on them 
by the mine-owners), to the relief of taxation, or whether 
they are to be used partly for the reduction of domestic 
coal prices and partly for an increase in} miners’ wages. 
There are thus four claimants for a share in the surplus : 
the coalowners, who are at present adding from 10 
to 20 per cent. of it to the profits of the industry ; 
the taxpayers, who are at present getting the greater 
part of it, the domestic consumers, and the miners. 
The two latter are at present getting no share in it 
at all. So far as the coalowner is concerned, his claim 
to his present share in what the Government terms a 
‘“‘ windfall” is clearly not made out, and the miners 
have an unanswerable case for a redistribution of 
this part of the surplus. The share which they them- 
selves can claim depends on the question whether 
or not their present wages are to be considered adequate 
—the position being that, despite increased wage rates, 
the average miner is very little better off than he was 
before the war. It is obviously a point which admits 
of argument and negotiation, but no attempt what- 
ever has yet been made to argue or negotiate about it. 

The question as between the taxpayer and the con- 
sumer is much more difficult. Under present conditions, 
if the surplus on the sale of exported coal is devoted 
to the relief of taxation, the relief goes mainly to the 
richer sections of the community: if it is devoted to 
a reduction in coal prices, the poorer sections share 
in it to a much greater extent. This does not prove 
either method to be the right one, but it explains the 
difference of view between the miners and the Govern- 
ment, and shows plainly that on such a point there 
ought to be room for argument and, probably, com- 
promise. 

Why, then, are none of these questions, which are 
the nominal issues in the present dispute, really being 
argued at all? The answer is obvious. It is because 
they are not the real, or underlying, issues. The real 
reason why the Government has made up its mind 
not to argue with the miners but to fight them, and the 
real reason why the miners are in a mood at once to 
take up the challenge, is that an intolerable situation 
exists in the coal industry and that both parties recog- 
nise that the present position cannot continue. The 
Government is now busily engaged in divesting itself 
as rapidly as it can of the remains of its war-time 
control, with the object of restoring, with no real 
change, the pre-war system of organising the mines 
which the Coal Industry Commission so strongly con- 
demned. The miners, on the other hand, as Mr. 
Smillie explicitly declared in his speech at Wrexham 
this week, are quite determined that the pre-war 


system shall not be restored. Hence, any dispute 
which arises in the mining industry, no matter what 
the nominal issues may be, will, under the existing 
conditions, be actually a dispute about the way in 
which the industry is to be owned and controlled, and 
essentially a trial of strength between the miners and 
the Government. 

Whether there is a strike or not, there will be no 
real peace or settlement in the mining industry until 
this whole question has been frankly faced. When 
the Miners’ Federation agreed early last year to parti- 
cipate in the inquiry of the Coal Industry Commission, 
and withdrew their strike threat in answer to the 
personal requests of the Prime Minister, they, like 
everybody else, fully believed that the Government 
not only was pledged but would regard it as an obliga- 
tion of honour, to carry out the recommendations of 
the Commission. The public as well as the miners 
took the Coal Commission seriously, and watched its 
proceedings in the faith that large issues really depended 
upon them. But, even before the Commission finished 
its work, it became manifest that powerful influences 
were being brought to bear upon the Government to 
prevent it from accepting any proposal which would 
mean a breach in the private control of the industry. 
The Government, as on other occasions, speedily suc- 
cumbed to these influences—on which its tenure of 
power depends—and, after a period of evasion, repudiated 
the Majority Report of the Commission signed by Sir 
John Sankey, the Chairman whom it had itself ap- 
pointed, and set about relaxing control and handing 
the industry back to private operation. 


It may reasonably be argued that the Government 
ought never to have shifted its responsibility for decid- 
ing on the vital issue of ownership and control in the 
mining industry on to a Royal Commission, but it 
is not possible to argue that the Government did not 
give both the miners and the public to understand that 
that was what it had done. The miners are fully 
justified in accusing it, as they do, of a wanton breach 
of faith, as well as of trifling with the national interest 
in relation to the mines, and of allowing its policy to 
be manipulated by a handful of coalowners and their 
capitalist supporters. The whole attitude of the 
Government in relation to the mining industry during 
the past two years has been one of repeated trickeries 
and evasions, which have ended by reducing the miners 
to such a state of ferment that they feel that, since 
the Government is not even prepared to argue the 
present case with them, there is nothing for it but a 
national strike. 

That, under present conditions, such a strike will be 
a calamity, and that, in the present state of working- 
class feeling, it is impossible to hope that the strike 
movement, when once it begins, will be long confined 
to the mining industry, are thoughts gloomy enough, 
but not, by themselves, helpful. What, then, can the 
public do to save itself from being hurried into the 
biggest industrial catastrophe with which it has ever 
yet been threatened? The coalowners and their sup- 
porters, and the spokesmen of the Government, are 
doing their best by assiduous propaganda to work up 
the public into the condition of agitated consumers, 
incapable of any thought beyond the anticipation that, 
if the miners strike, they will be very greatly incon- 
venienced. This is, of course, the position in all strikes 
in the vital industries and services, and it is a very 
good reason why the strike weapon should only be 
used there in the last resort. But that is no reason 
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why the public should allow itself to be manceuvred 
into this attitude, or why it should not consider for 
itself the rights and wrongs, and the causes, under- 
lying as well as immediate, of the present dispute. 

It is difficult to persuade the public to do this, because 
during the past two years they have been so deluged 
with apparently meaningless statistics and counter- 
statistics, that most of them have given up even at- 

_ tempting to understand the rights and wrongs of the 
mining situation. These arithmetical calculations, how- 
ever, are fortunately to a great extent irrelevant to 
the present dispute, which turns fundamentally on 
the quite simple question whether the existing system 
of ownership and operation of the mines is any longer 
tolerable, and whether the Government is justified in 
plunging the country into recurrent mining crises for 
the purpose of preserving it. 

It is necessary above all to remember that the Sankey 
Commission, before it began to consider nationalisation 
or any other detailed scheme of mining reorganisation, 
roundly condemned, on ample evidence before it, the 
present system of ownership and control. It found 
that system to be, from many different points of view, 
both wasteful and inefficient, and it therefore proceeded 
to examine the possible alternatives. In the end, a 
majority, including the chairman, reached the view 
that public ownership with a system of control that 
would reduce bureaucracy to the minimum, offered 
the best hope of carrying on the mines efficiently with 
the willing co-operation of the various grades of workers 
by hand and brain on whom efficiency depends. That 
impartial judgment of Sir John Sankey’s still holds 
the field, and in our opinion the only way of settling 
the mining crisis is to take up the question again at 
the point at which it was left by the Sankey Report, 
to reopen the whole question of national ownership, 
and to give the miners a firm guarantee that the matter 
will be considered again on its merits. 

If this is not done, there will be merely an appeal 
to force. If the Government succeeds in beating the 
miners, it may drive them back to the pits, but it will 
not make them work well or willingly under a system 
which they profoundly mistrust and which has no 
sanction, save that of brute force, behind it. Output 
will therefore again decrease, and, after an interval, 
industrial troubles will recur. If, on the other hand, 
the miners beat the Government, they can do so only 
as the result of a throwing of the whole of the forces of 
Labour into the struggle, and the struggle in that case 
is bound to assume the character of something like a 
civil war. It is worth any effort to prevent either of 
these results. 

We say, without any presupposition of nationalisation 
or any belief that it can be applied to the majority 
of industries, that in our opinion there can be no solu- 
tion of the industrial problem in the mines until the 
industry is publicly owned and democratically ad- 
ministered on lines which are broadly those suggested 
by Sir John Sankey and by the Miners’ Federation. 
We do not say that either the “Sankey” scheme or 
the miners’ scheme is entirely satisfactory—we have 
not yet the experience on which a proper judgment 
can be based—but we do say that there is no longer 
any alternative between some scheme conceived broadly 
on these lines and the continuance of anarchy and 
inefficiency in the industry. The present dispute is 
the direct outcome of the Government’s refusal to face 
the facts in its dealings with industry, and, whether 

it is fought out or somehow patched up, other disputes 


of the same kind will soon succeed it. If the public 
seeks its own interest, it will demand neither the fight 
against Labour, for which the Government is now pre- 
paring, nor a patched-up settlement, but a recon- 
sideration of the whole problem of so organising the 
mining industry that the mass of men employed in it 
will consent, and feel able, to serve the public under 
a system which does not lead to constant waste and 
inefficiency on the one hand, and to constant friction 
and suicidal disputes on the other, 


“THE LITTLE ISLAND OF PEACE 
AND SECURITY” 


T is now just two months since Lord Curzon stilled his 
I critics and charmed his friends with a rosy little 
picture of Mesopotamia. All around, he said, was a 
sea of ferment, of anarchy, almost of chaos. Excited 
Assyrians, Kurds, fanatical Nationalists, wandering Arabs, 
all raged furiously together. ‘‘ And in the centre of this 
lay, like a little island of relative peace and security, the 
country administered by these splendid men whose conduct 
of affairs had been denounced as Crown Colony Government. 
It would be madness, it would be a derogation of our duty 
and honour, if we threw that away.” To-day this pretty 
idyll is blown to the winds. The “sea of anarchy” has 
overwhelmed the island—or rather the mirage, for Meso- 
potamia never was an island of peace and security, as 
Lord Curzon ought to have known. 

The gravity of the present situation can hardly be exag- 
gerated. Fighting is general up and down the country. 
Here it takes the form of raids on posts or villages, there 
of something like a pitched battle. A few miles north-east 
of Baghdad the “ rebels in arms” are estimated at some 
4,000 men. In the Euphrates area 2,000 tribesmen are 
investing Kufa and some 1,200 observing Hilla, and 2,000 
to 4,000 more are said to be coming. On the left bank of 
the Euphrates, the War Office communiqué told us last 
Tuesday, 4,500 tribesmen are out. ‘“‘And most of the avail- 
able fighting men in this area, numbering in all some 34,000, 
have recently been in arms against us, though the majority 
have returned home after the severe handling given them 
by our posts and columns.” Communications with Persia 
are cut; Baghdad itself is half-isolated. The civil adminis- 
tration has, of course, gone to pieces; Political Officers 
have been murdered or captured or forced to take refuge 
in flight. And in the midst of all this there are numbers 
of British women and children gathered for refuge in certain 
camps, where we hope, but dare not say for certain, that 
they are safe. The whole position is significantly summed 
up in one sentence by the Correspondent of the T'imes in 
the Middle East. ‘‘ We are engaged,” he says, “in a war 
as expensive and more exhausting than the South African 

Jar.” That, no doubt, is true enough as a description 
of the state of things confronting us at the moment, a state 
of things which justifies the Times Correspondent in urging 
that ‘“‘ the public should . . . make plain to the Government 
that the nation will support it in seeing through a difficult 
military situation.” But, unless we are very much mistaken, 
the public will only lend its support on definite terms. 
There is not, and there ought not to be, any disposition to 
give a blank cheque for Mesopotamia to Messrs. Lloyd 
George and Winston Churchill and Lord Curzon. The 
British public has been fooled for long enough over this 
“ little island of peace and security,” and it must be made 
clear that such operations as may be necessary there are 
not going to be protracted into anything like the South 
African War. And that means not that we should, as is 
being urged in some quarters, reserve our criticisms of the 
policy we have pureved in the past and are proposing 
to pursue in the future in Mesopotamia, but precisely the 
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opposite. The country ought to inform itself without 
delay of the causes which have brought us to the present 
pass, and settle without delay what its policy ought to be. 
There is very little doubt, we think, on either point. 


The answer to the question why Mesopotamia is aflame 
to-day is not to be sought in disputes over the relative 
merits of the military and civil administrations or of 
infantry versus aeroplanes as the best means of holding 
the country. Faults have doubtless been committed by 
administrators on the spot and by the War Office at home, 
which have had their effects—and possibly serious effects. 
But the short, and the true, answer to the question is that 
the people of Mesopotamia do not want our administration 
at all—at least, not in any form in which we have as yet 
conceived. What the position might have been had the 
Turkish Treaty been signed eighteen months ago it is idle 
to speculate. But it is certain that Europe and all the 
Middle East are paying heavily for that lamentable delay. 
Last November, Sir George MacMunn, the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Mesopotamian Expeditionary Force, wrote a 
dispatch dealing with the events of the latter half of 1919. 
In the course of his narrative he referred to the “ volcanic 
possibilities ’ of the country—due, in his view, to Moham- 
medan unrest in Egypt and India, the spreading Wahabi 
movement in Central Arabia, the Kurdish unrest, the 
Pan-Arab intrigue, and the large number of well-armed 
tribes between Baghdad and the sea. Were any of those 
craters extinct when Lord Curzon made his smug and silly 
statement in June? Are they extinct now? Have we 
not, indeed, to add to them further anti-European propa- 
ganda, excited by the Turkish peace terms, the Anglo- 
Persian Treaty and our insane behaviour to Soviet Russia, 
as well as the unpopularity of our Indianised adminis- 
tration and our Indian troops? Throughout the Moslem 
world the Western Powers are regarded to-day with sus- 
picion and hatred. That is a fact which we may regret, but 
which it is childish to attribute to nothing but Oriental 
perverseness. The conduct of the victorious nations since 
the Armistice, whether towards their enemies or their friends, 
has hardly been such as to make living under their mandates 
seem particularly alluring. And to cut the matter short, 
it is evident that the Arabs of Mesopotamia, rightly or 
wrongly, do not want to live under a British mandate. 
They were, no doubt, glad to escape from the yoke of the 
Turk, though that yoke sat a good deal more lightly on 
them than it is the fashion to recognise. The Turk mis- 
governed them; but his misgovernment largely took the 
form of letting them alone. Their aspiration now is to be 
let alone still more, and not to be made “ efficient.” It 
may strike us as odd that there should be people who 
prefer pariah dogs to drainpipes and Inspectors of Nuisances, 
or to whom scientific management makes no appeal; yet 
it is a fact which a Mandatory Power should at least take 
cognisance of before it begins to operate. 


But if the Arabs of Mesopotamia do not want our assist- 
ance—our assistance, that is to say, in the form in which it 
has been offered—what are we to do? There are two 
obvious alternatives. One is to impose ourselves on them by 
force ; the other is to try to find out what they do want, 
and, if possible, to accommodate ourselves to their wishes. 
The first plan is that which the French are pursuing in 
Syria, and it is one which, we believe, will in the long run 
end in disaster. Our own plan for Mesopotamia has so far 
been an ingenious compromise, consisting in an avowed 
determination to hold on at all costs on the pretence that 
we know that the Arabs want us. Mr. Lloyd George 
himself has made no bones about this. ‘The whole of 
the population have petitioned the British Government 
in favour of the unity of Mosul with the vilayets of Baghdad 
and Basra,” he cried in answer to his critics in the House 
of Commons. But that was two months ago—at the same 
time, in fact, that the Foreign Secretary was dilating on 
the “island of relative peace,” We suppose that even Mr. 





Lloyd George must admit now that some at least of the 
population of Mosul have changed their minds, and the 
“ petition ” is presumably a scrap of paper. The Govern- 
ment is, therefore, faced with the necessity of finding a 
new policy and a new justification for it, and it has shown 
some wisdom in sending Sir Percy Cox and Mr. Philby 
to look for it on the spot. It is to be hoped that they will 
not lend any support to the idea of holding on to the mastery 
of all Mesopotamia for the sake of the oil. We use the word 
“ mastery ” deliberately, because it is idle to imagine, after 
what is happening now, that we shall be able to function 
as a “ full-time Mandatory ” in Mesopotamia in any other 
relation than that of masters. And what will that involve ? 
It will involve a large Army of Occupation, the expenditure 
of enormous sums out of the British taxpayers’ pockets, 
perpetual unrest not only within Mesopotamia itself but 
in the neighbouring States. We do not believe for an instant 
that the British public will accept such a burden. We believe 
that the British public, when it realises the facts, will 
demand a policy which a large section of it has long advo- 
cated, and which will not only be cheaper for this country 
but is alone calculated to satisfy the inhabitants of Mesopo- 
tamia. That policy requires that we should withdraw at 
the earliest possible moment to the head of the Persian Gulf 
and confine ourselves to the vilayet of Basra, abandoning 
all attempts at controlling a unified or centralised Mesopo- 
tamian State. For the rest, we can discharge our alleged 
“duty” by giving such assistance as is asked (and not 
more) in establishing administrations, local or national, 
or both. If there is a demand for an Arab king, be it 
Abdulla or Feisul or another-or even an English king, in 
the shape of Colonel Lawrence—there is no reason why 
we should object. And if the ruler, or rulers, of Mesopo- 
tamia wanted British advisers they would get them as 
readily as any other foreign potentate can get them. 

We foresee several objections that will be raised to this 
plan. It will be urged that any such withdrawal will 
seriously injure our prestige, that our position in the East, 
and notably in India, requires a peaceful and amenable 
Mesopotamia, that the oil of Mosul is a real necessity, and 
that our presence is the only guarantee of its being effec- 
tively produced. None of these objections seem to us con- 
siderable. The capitalists of Europe and America have 
achieved more difficult things than getting the oil of Mosul ; 
that is a task which can safely be left to them to manage, 
as they managed it under the old Turkish régime. And their 
power will not be weakened by the facts that the British 
Government is the largest of them and that the French 
Government is entitled to a quota of 25 per cent.! All the 
protection in a material sense that is needed for India will 
be assured by our position at Basra, whilst any attempt to 
enforce our will upon Northern Mesopotamia will only 

roduce disturbances which will work us actual harm in 
ndia. As for our prestige, the days are gone when that 
depended on a large display of guns and_ bureaucrats. 
And surely to evacuate Egypt and yet to be frightened 
of the possible taunts of a few Kurdish tribesmen is to 
strain at a gnat and swallow a camel! All this, of course, 
is not to say that we ought at this moment to bolt before 
the “rebels”” down the Tigris and the Euphrates. But 
we ought to make it clear that, if we are forced to “ pacify ” 
the country, that pacification is only the preliminary step 
to our leaving it. Trajan conquered and pacified Mesopo- 
tamia eighteen centuries ago and Hadrian set it free within 
a year or two. Hadrian was a wise man. 


EVERY MAN IS CHRIST 


VERY man is Christ. Alas, that one cannot 
recognise him! All through the ages the 
legend of the Wandering Jew that was 
Christ has persisted. We have read that in 

Hungary it is considered unlucky to refuse alms to a 
beggar. The Hungarian—he is probably a fabulous 
Hungarian—says to himself: ‘“‘ What if he should be 
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Christ ?"’ Christ Himself left us a prophecy of the The war of the darkness against the light 
perplexity we should be in owing to our inability to continues. The earth is submerged in night, and 
know Him when we saw Him. “I was an hungered, We are glad of the tiniest star. There is never 


and ye gave me no meat,” says the King; ‘1 was 
thirsty, and ye gave me no drink. I was a stranger, 
and ye took me not in; naked, and ye clothed me not ; 
sick and in prison, and ye visited me not.” Then 
comes the tragic answer of blind men: “‘ Lord, when 
saw we thee an hungered, or athirst, or a stranger, 
or naked, or sick, or in prison, and did not minister 
unto thee?” Poor dears, how should they know, 
in a world in which none but an occasional Highlander 
is born with second sight ? 

At the same time, the immortal part of man seems 
always to be known in the end. Christ is recognised 
easily enough by the imagination when He is dead. 
It is not only in Christian literature that we see the 
sufferer transfigured into God. The Greeks had Pro- 
metheus—technically a thief and a rebel, but spiritually 
a god who suffered on behalf of mankind. Sir James 
Frazer in The Golden Bough has collected example 
after example of others who have died in order that 
mankind might live. Always there is this curious 
sense that some must suffer in order that the rest 
may be redeemed—that “it is expedient for us that 
one man should die for the people and that the whole 
race perish not.” It is an idea that, so far as we can 
see, can never fail. It is an idea that preceded 
Christianity and that, even if Christianity disappeared, 
would survive it. It is an idea—or, if you prefer, 
an emotion—that takes fire in the heart of every group 
of men that is passing through a period of suffering. 
We had it in England during the war. Christ was an 
English soldier. We need not believe that He was 
every English soldier, but He was every English soldier 
who went out with the disinterested will to self-sacrifice. 
Christ was—who knows ?—-a German soldier. We 
may have a guess that He was not Bernhardi, but, 
if there was a German who had no thought but of 
offering his life in order that others might live, Christ 
was there. It is so in all wars. Christ is suffering on 
both sides, even if He is not fighting on both sides. 
He is the ideal in even the worst cause. He is often 
Christ in error, Christ without knowledge, Christ even 
without common-sense. We can measure His Christ- 
likeness only by His selflessness. 

Each cause unfortunately finds it difficult to recog- 
nise Christ save among its own followers. We may 
know the Christ who dies for us, but we do not easily 
know the Christ who dies for our enemies. To the 
Pole of the time of Mickiewicz Poland itself was Christ. 
Mickiewicz, in the exalted mood of a poet, foretold 
that it-would suffer death, and descend into Hell for 
three days, and that it would rise from the grave to 
save the world. His prophecy may now seem a theme 
for the laughter of the sardonic. If Poland descended 
into the grave as Christ, has it not risen from the grave 
as Cesar? That, however, does not prove Mickiewicz 
wrong. His prophecy was a summons rather than a 
forecast, and his successors have not obeyed his sum- 
mons. That is the prophet’s lot. Mazzini prophesied 
as boldly for Italy; Whitman for America. And it 
hever comes true. Every man is Christ, but he is 
betrayed by every other man. Suffering brings victory, 
and victory brings egoism. If we could but carry 
on the moods of the man fighting against impossible 
odds into the hour of victory, would not the world 
dance through space like a golden ball? But we 
cannot. Christ goes down as the sun goes down. 


an ultimate victory of day any more than there 
is ever an ultimate victory of night. It is an equal 
and, so far as our reason can tell us, a purposeless 
struggle. Ordinary men accommodate themselves to 
it. They do not hope too much or despair too much. 
They accept good and evil like the change of the tides. 
There are in the world, however, madmen unamenable 
to facts. They believe that the tide can be held at 
the full, that the sun can be held back in its going 
down. They always seem to themselves to be making 
the last breach in the wall that will lead them into a 
place where liberty or justice or love or some other 
perfect virtue dwells, and dwells everlastingly. Every 
good fight is a fight for an impossible aim—a fight for 
an aim that turns into something not itself at the 
moment of achievement, as Syrinx turned into a reed 
at the moment of Pan’s capture. It is not only the 
Bourbons who learn nothing. The idealists, too, 
learn nothing. They fight for the Kingdom of Heaven 
as though it were attainable in war and politics. They 
pursue the quest of the Dark Tower, like Childe Roland, 
though the air is full of the echoes of the names of 
‘all the lost adventurers their peers.”’ 

We found the world alight with this curious unteachable 
idealism in the early days of the war. Men dreamed 
of something more than the defeat of an enemy. They 
dreamed of the defeat of evil. Had a Whitman moved 
among the dead on the battlefield, he might have 
addressed them as Whitman did on the battlefields of 
Lincoln’s America : 


Curious I halt and silent stand, 

Then with light rs I from the face of the nearest, the 
first just lift the blanket ; 

Who are you, elderly man, so gaunt and grim, with well-greyed 
hair, and flesh all sunken about the eyes ? 

Who are you, my dear comrade ? 


Then to the second I step—and who are you, my child and 


darling ? 
Who are you, sweet boy with cheeks yet blooming ? 


Then to the third—a face nor child nor old, very calm, as of 
beautiful yellow-white ivory ; 

Young man, I think I know you—I think this face is the face 
of the Christ Himself, 

Dead and divine and brother of all, and here again He lies. 


Again? Whitman knew. There is no generation in 
which Christ does not die. 

It is as a rule only by his suffering that we recognise 
Christ. Christ is not less Christ before He has suffered. 
But for most of us the sufferings are his baptism and 
seal. We reverence as Christ even a murderer who 
has suffered. At least, the world did so in John Brown, 
the abolitionist, who began as an assassin and perished 
as a saint. It was Victor Hugo who suggested that 
his epitaph should be Pro Christo ut Christus. Death 
is the great exalter, and by a fine death the drunkard, 
the thief and the madman are transformed. We have 
heard of a notorious swindler—one who was in business 
a robber of the widow and the orphan—the last action 
of whose life was nevertheless to step back on to a 
sinking ship and give his seat in a boat to a woman he 
did not even know. That is what makes one believe 
that every man is Christ, though most of us are abortive 
or renegade Christs. Half the charming things in the 
world conspire to make us renegades. “ Are you not 
a foolish man, Sir Thomas,” said Lady Alice More to 
her husband in the Tower, “‘ you who have been Lord 
Chancellor of England, you with your good house at 
Chelsea, to stay here in this prison, and all because 
you will not do what King and prelates and lords say 
you may do?” And Sir Thomas More—he who had 
abundance of dubious actions and dubious talk in his 
past—replied, “‘ How long have we to live? A foolish 
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man, indeed, I should be to sacrifice conscience and 
soul for so few years!” More’s noble reply has been 

uoted by a writer in the Manchester Guardian during 
the week in reference to Terence MacSwiney, the Lord 
Mayor of Cork, as he lay weakening of starvation in 
Brixton Prison. 

There has unquestionably been in modern Ireland a 
strange and moving revival of the sacrificial idea. 
The Lord Mayor of Cork, in the speech in which he 
accepted office—the speech the delivery of which was 
one of the chief counts in the indictment against him— 
announced to his fellow-countrymen: “It is not 
to those who inflict the most suffering, but to those 
who suffer most, that victory will come.’’ That is the 
mood in which thousands of young Irishmen are living 
to-day. It had its source, more than anywhere else, 
in the bardic eloquence of Patrick Pearse, the son of 
an English father and an Irish mother, who led the 
insurrection of Easter Week, 1916. Pearse, it may 
be remembered, wrote a play called The Rebel, in 
which his hero called on the people to suffer as Christ 
suffered on behalf of their country : 


And so I speak. 
Yea, ere my hot youth pass, I speak to my people and say: 
**'Ye shall be foolish as I; ye shall scatter, not save ; 
Ye shall venture your all, lest ye lose what is more than all ; 
Ye shall call for a miracle, taking Christ at His word. 
And for this I will answer, O pcople, answer here and hereafter ; 
O people that I have loved, shall we not answer together ?” 


We may differ from the policy of men who speak and 
act in this way. We may count as sin what they count 
as virtue. But, in presence of the exalted will to 
sacrifice, we are aware that the eternal miracle has 
happened—the miracle of the man who voluntarily 
gives his life for his people. Mr. Legality may remain 
indifferent ; but the common man cannot remain 
indifferent. Posterity judges a man less by his sins 
than by his sacrifice. We are dumb before this triumph 
over death. We may heap honours on Pilate and 
Caiaphas while they are alive. But the roll of honour 
in history is a roll in which the names of the despised 
and the rejected stand far above theirs. Ultimately, 
history is the history of heroes—heroes whether on 
the right side or the wrong—and the hero is best re- 
vealed in the seen of death. Every nation, like 
every church, loves most the men who died for it. 
Had Joan of Arc not died, we should have been inter- 
ested in her as an eccentric woman of genius, but we 
should not have loved her as “a thing ensky’d and 
sainted.”” The Lord Mayor of Cork, as he refuses 
food, whispering, “‘ I am a soldier,” wins by the courage 
of his sacrifice many who doubt his ideals. All ove 
Ireland, at any rate, men and women suffer with his 
sufferings, and, if he dies, will look on him and love 
him as a martyr. And, even outside Ireland, the poet 
that is in all men turns to him with passionate under- 
standing as Whitman turned to the “ foil’d European 
revolutionaire ”’ : 
I do not know what you are for (I do not know what I am for 
myself, nor what anything is for), 
But I will search carefully for it even in being foil’d, 
In defeat, Sta misconception, imprisonment—for they too 
are . 
Did we think victory great ? 
So it is—but now it seems to me, when it cannot be helped, 
that defeat is t, 
And that death cul Giemey are great. 


It is always our inclination in times of prosperity to feel 
that, though this was true of the past, the imprisoned, 
the misconceived, the defeated are no longer in the 
present world men who deserve our praise. It is the 
most ancient of fallacies. Were Christ alive to-day, we 
should treat Him, apart from His punishment, just as 
the Jews treated Him two thousand years ago. Christ 
is the sufferer in man—hungry and in prison. How 
should we recognise Him, we who are well fed and free ? 


THE CRIME OF COWARDICE 
Cee new facts require a return to the 


question of preventing venereal disease. The 

reader is aware that our authorities have 

pronounced against the teaching and provision 
of means for immediate self-disinfection. The view is 
taken that present provision of centres for treatment 
is proving adequate, and that the immense increase 
in the number of cases attending those centres is due 
to increasing public confidence and not to any actual 
spread of disease. 

So long as venereal disease is not notified our esti- 
mates as to its distribution must be imperfect. How- 
ever, one form of infection is notified and has been 
during six past years. That is gonorrhceal ophthalmia 
of newborn infants. All forms of ophthalmia neonatorum 
have been notifiable since 1914. It is considered that 
not fewer than 70 per cent. of these cases are gonor- 
rhoeal. We have no reason to suppose that that 
proportion is altering. But the number of cases of 
ophthalmia neonatorum notified is markedly increasing in 
such instances as I have been able to ascertain. Thus, 
during Baby Week, I was informed by the Medical 
Officers of Health of Manchester and Brighton that 
they were alarmed at the marked and rapid increase 
since the Armistice of such cases reported in their 
respective cities. In view of such facts, I believe the 
official view to be untenable. There has been a great 
and ominous increase of venereal infection since the 
war, and our present means are inadequate. 

It is true that unprecedentedly large numbers of 
persons are being treated. But we are officially in- 
formed by Lord Astor, speaking as Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Health, that 60 per cent. 
of the persons attending centres cease to attend or to 
undergo any further treatment, whilst still not merely 
uncured but in an infectious condition. That is a 
confession of failure—not necessarily failure of our 
modern drugs, but failure of the administrative and 
legislative apparatus for making such drugs effective. 
I regard this admission by Lord Astor as absolutely 
incompatible with the attitude of official optimism 
which returns a non possumus to suggestions for further 
action. 

However, since last December there has been working 
in Manchester a centre where self-disinfection is prac- 
tised under the eye of an official instructor. The 
leaflets of the Society for the Prevention of Venereal 
Disease (143 Harley Street, W.) are distributed to those 
who attend, and they are informed where and how 
to obtain the disinfectants recommended. Several 
thousands of men have now attended at this place and 
the results hitherto recorded are extremely promising. 
The place is in a public lavatory and notices therein 
and in other such places, signed by the Medical Officer 
of Health, have sufficed to make it known. On per- 
sonal inspection and inquiry I learnt that nothing in 
six months’ experience had led the authorities to 
suppose that their methods and teaching were en- 
couraging vice; it seemed impossible to doubt that 
they were preventing disease. When these facts were 
laid before Dr. Addison during the recent deputation 
to him from the Society for the Prevention of Venereal 
Disease, he entirely approved of them, and added that, 
in his opinion, nothing but good could follow our 
efforts to spread knowledge in this matter. It is a 
hostile public opinion that he fears, he said, and that 
is why those who write for the public eye are bound 
to return to an unpleasant subject. 

Comparison between the methods employed against 
venereal disease on the two sides of the Atlantic is, 
I believe, of profound interest. The Americans have 
a definite plan and they are following it with what 
they declare to be great success, If that plan and the 
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principles on which it is based be rejected in this laughter and a plause, that he wished the rival societies 
country, the logical and only effective alternative, would stop falling upon each other and fall upon the 
I submit, is the teaching of immediate self-disinfection, disease. The jibe is cheap and unworthy from a 
and the deletion of laws which prohibit the supply Minister who takes no steps either—on the one prin- 
of disinfectants by qualified chemists. But here we ciple—to obtain drastic legislation against sexual 
are falling between two stools, as I think I can convince immorality or—on the other principle—to rescind the 
the reader. monstrous clause of the Venereal Diseases Act, 1917, 
The American view is that venereal disease is to be Whereby a chemist is forbidden to dispense permanga- 
prevented by reducing opportunities for contagion. nate of potash as a means of venereal disinfection. 4 
Prostitution is regarded as analogous to the swamp As I have sought to show, there are two clearly 
which we have to drain if we wish to prevent malaria. defined lines on which we might proceed. Dr. Addison 
Accordingly, prostitution and its patrons are attacked is taking neither. Consequently, he is failing either 
by every possible means, which do not stop short of to cure or to prevent venereal disease, and the race 
systematic espionage. The life and calling of the is falling between two stools. I repeat that here I am 
prostitute are made as nearly impossible as may be. making no attempt whatever to decide upon which 
Drastic legislation deals with solicitation by either plan we should rely, nor do I admit that the two plans 
sex. Venereal disease is notifiable in a great many are wholly incompatible. But the authorities in this 
States, and there are legislative provisions for com- Country are following neither plan, and therefore they 
ulsory treatment. The saloon has been closed by are failing and will continue to fail. Either plan 
aw. In certain parts of our own Empire, such as Tequires courage. Their crime is Cowardice, and the 
Western Australia, similar methods obtain. Thorough- unborn pay the price. LENs. 
going, drastic repression of prostitution, together with 
compulsory notification and treatment of venereal 


disease, constitute the essential principles of the so- THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


called “‘ American plan.’ It is not my present inten- 
+ lglg oe bg A of , Saggy: | AST month there was a great conference for four days at 
I inquire whether the principles of ethics and social the Albert “s of a — of the — 
practice underlying the plan are valid, nor whether i — a thee _ ; = age go — 
such drastic repression involves other evils which are  ¢ of gd a rygeore “eg op com ag hich —_ 
unrecognised. My present contention is simply that “Tene 4, — es gee =n; OS ene Gem, wae nich 
we are not acting on these lines in this country and ©*PFesse¢ again and again with a determination ey 
that there is not the remotest prospect of our doing has surprised even the originators of the congress, has 
so. We are officially informed that 60 per cent. of the c significance which is of importance to others besides 
immense numbers of venereal patients discontinue hurchmen. Several speakers, including two of the most 
treatment whilst still infectious, but no suggestion is Tespected missionary bishops, denounced the Establishment 
made that the Ministry of Health is preparing legis- ™ terms which might have been thought fifty years ago a 
lative measures in order to enable it to institute com- little strong at a Liberation Society meeting, and their 
pulsory treatment. (Again I note that I am not now enunciation was greeted with roars of applause from an 
expressing any view as to whether that is or is not ®Udience which packed the great hall. It is no new thing 
desirable.) to find Church people attacking the Establishment. In 
If now we say we reject the American plan—for the past, however, such attack has come from a few devoted 
whatever reason, moral, philosophico-political, medical ™*™ strong in influence, perhaps, but not highly-placed 
or other, matters not—there is an alternative. We #4 generally regarded as eccentric or self-willed—Arthur 
may say that sexual immorality, especially in our Stanton, Stewart Headlam, Robert Dolling. Nor did this 
crowded cities, with the present age of marriage in side of the ministry of such a man as Stanton meet with 
-both sexes, and with the vast excess of women in the ™uchapparent success from those who otherwise worshipped 
community, is inevitable. We may object to methods him. His zeal for disestablishment was forgiven, just as 
of drastic repression and personal inquisition, and say Was his zeal for political Liberalism, or Headlam’s zeal for 
Socialism. Still, it may be that it is the influence of those 


that sexual immorality is preferable. In such a view ; 

we may be right or wrong, but if we accept it, and say men, and others less well known, which has at last affected 
that, in effect, we do not propose to stop venereal others, like the Bishops of Zanzibar and Zululand and 
infection by preventing immorality, then, I submit, Dr. Gore, who are now the leaders of a strong and growing 


we are bound to seek to stop disease by the use of party in the Church of England and other bodies in com- 
disinfectants. munion with it. Certainly, if the members of the Anglo- 
Such a proposal may be rejected by some sections of Catholic Congress meant business, as they seem to, it will 
public opinion, or by the voice of the Bishops at the not be long before a powerful section in the Church of 
Lambeth Conference. The central contention of the England may demand for it the freedom which has recently 
present article is that those who reject chemical means been forced upon the Church in Wales, and has long been 
of stopping venereal disease should press for the social- enjoyed by the Churches in America, Africa and Australia. 
legislative-police methods employed in America, and _ How necessary is some reform, and immediate reform, is 
vice verséd. In this country at the present time we known to any student of English ecclesiastical affairs. 
are, in effect, after the Royal Commission, the formation The absurdities of the patronage system, the scandal of the 
of a potent and most expensive National Council, the ‘“‘election” of bishops, the monstrous inequalities of 
establishment of a Ministry of Health and so forth, salaries, the tragic disregard of the rights of the laity 
doing nothing. It is of no use to reply by pointing are perfectly notorious: certain aspects have been 
to our treatment centres ; I quote Lord Astor’s figures illustrated by the recent volumes of Disraeli’s life, in which 
as to infectious ex-patients and repeat my assertion. that cynical and capable Jew is exhibited as frankly bar- 
Dr. Addison makes no attempt to introduce the tering bishoprics for votes, or selling a deanery in order to 
‘“* American plan”—on the one hand, and, on the placate mob clamour. Certain other aspects are exhibited 
other, he officially rejects and obstructs the chemical by Mr. Herbert Handley in his recent postscript to his old 
plan, though conceding more than he realised in reply and valuable attack, “'The Fatal Opulence of Bishops.” 
to the recent deputation. That attack was never successfully answered. Nor indeed 
In his speech in the House of Commons on the work can it be. All that any apologist for the existing state of 
of his Department, Dr. Addison declared, amidst affairs can do is to excuse the present scandals by appealing 
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to conditions as bad or worse in the past. He can protest 
that the ridiculous and indecent subjection of the episcopate 
to the State can be paralleled from the histories of France 
or Russia or even Italy ; that even Popes have not always 
been free. He can insist that simony is now—at any rate 
in its more direct and flagrant form—a comparatively 
uncommon offence. He can insist that the bishops do not 
spend their enormous incomes on themselves, and that 
their palaces are as inconvenient to them as they are burden- 
some to the poor clergy whose incomes remain below the 
wages of a dustman in order that the episcopal floor shall 
be carpeted. None of this, however, is really to the point. 
The Bishop of London is a man whose moral sincerity no 
one would dream of impugning: his heart is in the right 
place. It is his head which needs improvement. He 
publishes balance-sheets showing how his income goes, or 
pleads that he cannot get rid of Fulham Palace “ short of an 
Act of Parliament.” * All this merely illustrates the fatal 
disease which has always been the peculiar tragedy of the 
reformed Church of England prelates: a capacity for inertia 
which almost lifts him out of the class of sinful human beings 
and puts him among those forces of nature, like the weather, 
at which we grumble, but which we do not think of as 
alterable. The criticism is not so true of the clergy 
or the laity, and there are exceptions—like Dr. Fraser and 
Dr. Gore, and, it would seem, the new Bishop of St. Albans, 
known of old to Trinity men as Mike Furse—even among 
the episcopate; but on the whole the old complaint against 
the bishops remains distressingly true—‘‘episcopi Anglicani 
semper pavidi, and the others are Scotch.” 

Mr. Handley deals chiefly with the financial aspect of the 
scandal. His style is a little turgid, but his facts are all 
right. It is quite useless for a man to say that he would 
be happier without his large income and its responsibilities, 
without his palace and its obligations and its rates. If he 
really feels that, the remedy is obvious: he can get rid of 
them. We are perfectly familiar with the stock arguments 
against this. We are not referring to the fatuous arguments 
that a bishop must have rank and position to influence the 
wealthy and the important. ‘That foolish lie is almost 
too idiotic to need answering. Have any of our bishops— 
except the handful who have chosen to abandon their great 
wealth—ever had the influence over “the rich and im- 
portant ” wielded by St. Francis, or St. Catherine, or John 
Wesley, or Newman, or Arthur Stanton? The fact that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury is the first subject in the 
Kingdom never had any spiritual value, and has not now 
even any social value: he might just as well be proud of 
possessing the Golden Rose (which was, we believe, only 
given to sovereigns) or the blue button of the order of the 
pavilioned peacocks. Those who are not foolish enough 
to urge this argument are, however, frequently obsessed 
by the constitutional difficulties in the way of a bishop 
who desires to reform himself. They point out that he 
cannot do this, that or the other without the leave of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners; that if he refuse to do some- 
thing obviously foolish he can be prosecuted; that even 
Praemunire may be invoked. All of this is true. It is 
equally true that a brave man would take his chance. We 
are not now concerned with the men who are still, we are 
afraid, in a majority on the bench, who are satisfied with 
the present arrangement: they have their reward. But 
why do not the bishops who support the Church Reform 
League or call themselves Christian Socialists boldly ignore 
this danger of State penalties and take the chance? We 
cannot believe that Dr. Lang really thinks he would be 
prosecuted if he sold Bishopthorpe and gave the proceeds 
to his diocese or province; or that public opinion would 
stand the prospect of men being prosecuted because they 
were getting rid of that opulence which, however it may be 
explained, is one of the greatest bars between the clergy 
and the people. Dr. Lang has been a_ hard-working 


* The More Fatal Opulence of Bishops. By Herbert Handley. 
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parish priest ; he is probably an over-worked Archbishop ; 
but we cannot think that work has so far affected a brain 
which was considered justly by his generation one of the 
most capable at Oxford. Mr. Handley has a bitter little 
chapter on the Archbishop of York. We are not sure that 
he is just in some of his criticisms of Dr. Lang, but on 
the subject of Bishopthorpe, the archiepiscopal house, he 
has a clear case. We share his feeling of indignation at the 
spectacle of Dr. Lang urging economy at Stockton-on- 
Tees, an economy “ without which all the sacrifices the men 
were making in the trenches would be in vain. He had 
personally set an example by shutting up half of his house, 
reducing half of his establishment charges, and putting 
every penny he could into the War Loan.” 

We are not pretending that the remedy for all these 
things is easy or obvious ; nor do we think that the Church 
of England is much worse in spirit than other Churches. 
But it is unquestionable that no other Church shows such 
glaring contrasts of apparent affluence and extreme poverty. 
There are some dreadfully underpaid Congregational 
ministers in England, but there are none, we fancy, with 
the incomes of our rich bishops, and few with the income of 
our deans. It is only, however, priests of the Church of 
England who suffer hunger, and whose children suffer from 
malnutrition while their superiors wring their hands and 
wail about the Acts of Uniformity, the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, and the danger of Pramunire. If we ever 
do have a Bolshevik movement in this country, surely the 
fiercest rebels will be the curates. 

It is not too late, however, to do something. The 
Enabling Act passed by the energy of the promoters of the 
Life and Liberty movement, gives the Church an opportunity 
for self-reform, and the Anglo-Catholic party and those 
who sympathise with it in ecclesiastical politics, if not in 
theology, should see to it that the opportunity is taken. 
We have no particular love for lawless methods, or for 
methods which ignore the law. Mr. Handley prints a very 
simple and very short bill ‘‘to enable the endowments of 
Archbishoprics and Bishoprics to be reduced, to limit the 
endowments of fresh bishoprics, and for other purposes 
connected therewith.” It is perhaps rather open to the 
charge of Erastianism, but an episcopate which has acqui- 
esced so long in the appointment of its members by Ana- 
baptists, Agnostics and Jews can scarcely object to that. 
And surely the Church will owe thanks to anybody which 
will enable its pastors once more to echo the apostolic 
boast, “Silver and gold have I none.” 


Correspondence 
DIRECT ACTION ABOUT POLAND 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 


Str,—In your current issue you express the opinion that 
no one who believes in democratic or constitutional government 
need feel any apprehension at the recent action of organised 
Labour and the formation of the Council of Action. May I 
suggest some reasons why no one, except those who feel bound 
to defend anything done in the name of the Labour Movement, is 
likely to be entirely convinced by your arguments ? 

Your argument is that action of this kind, while theoretically 
indefensible, cannot constitute a practical danger, because it 
could only hope to succeed if it expressed the views of a great 
majority of the people of the country. It is difficult to share 
your confidence for the following reasons : 

(1) Industrial action does not depend for its effectiveness 
on the support of all industries so much as on the support of 
those industries who have the greatest power of making us 
most immediately uncomfortable by withholding their services. 
If the Triple Alliance, for instance, could secure anything 
approaching unanimous action, that action would hardly be 
rendered any more effective by the support of, say, the Textile 
Industry or the Cutters’ Union. 

(2) It is by no means certain that, even if the great majority 
of workers followed their leaders into industrial action, it is 
thereby proved that they actively agreed with their policy, 
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any more than obedience to a law passed by Parliament proves 
that all those who obey agree with the law. The sentiment 
of loyalty to the Trade Union or the Labour Movement is likely 
in many cases to outweigh any doubts about the wisdom of 
their policy. 

(3) Even if it were true that industrial action could not 
succeed unless supported by a great majority of the population, 
it by no means follows that it could not be attempted without 
such support. It is often, or always, very difficult to gauge the 
real feeling of the majority, and an unsuccessful attempt at 
industrial action might do untold damage to the country before 
its leaders realised that it did not command sufficient support 
to hope for success. Even if it were successful after a struggle, 
the economic damage would be very great. 

(4) A word as to your comparison of the Council of Action 
with the House of Lords. It is obviously not a defence of the 
Council of Action to compare it with such an entirely indefensible 
institution as the House of Lords. But it seems reasonable 
to hold that there is much more possibility of danger from the 
one than from the other, because the House of Lords is part 
of the Constitution, and as such has only defined and limited 
powers. Thus the House of Lords (a) can only act negatively, 
and cannot impose any positive measures; (6) can only act 
in matters of legislation, and cannot control executive acts, 
administration or finance; (c) can only act even negatively 
for a limited period of time ; (d) can have its resistance overcome 
in the final resort by the constitutional method of the creation 
of peers. None of these limitations apply to the Council of 
Action. 

(5) Now with regard to the actual occurrence. It is clear 
that what happened has raised the whole great question of 
the right of resistance to a lawful government. This, I think 
you would admit, is a right to be used very reluctantly and only 
in extreme cases, not whenever there is any ground for believing 
that the action of the Government is contrary to the wishes 
of the majority. On the other hand, nearly everybody would 
recognise that there may be extreme cases where its use is 
justified. But if we are to use this right, it is obvious that we 
must make it absolutely clear under what conditions we should 
feel justified in using it, and we must be absolutely certain 
that those conditions have actually arisen. But on both these 
points the Council of Action failed. They seemed to base their 
case on the double assumption that the Government intended 
to wage active warfare on Russia, and that they knew all the 
time that the independence of Poland was never in danger. 
But surely the burden of proof of both these propositions rested 
on them. This they never seemed to realise. They seemed 
rather to assume as a self-evident axiom that there was no 
danger to Polish independence. And they would not admit 
the right of the Government to hold that the situation in Russia 
was too obscure for anyone to be absolutely certain of this, 
and that therefore it was advisable to be prepared for other 
possibilities. 

(6) As a matter of fact, it was clear from the beginning that, 
if they were right in their opinion that there was never any 
real threat to Polish independence, they were wrong in their 
opinion that there was ever any real danger of the Government 
making war on Russia. This you yourself, Sir, seemed to realise 
when you wrote on August 14th that the action of the Labour 
leaders probably “‘ had no influence on the course of events,” 
and that it is likely that Mr. Lloyd George “* would have made 
just the same speech on Tuesday if no ‘Council of Action’ 
had ever been created,” words with which I fully agreed, but 
which I find rather difficult to reconcile with your article on 
the subject in the current issue. In reference to this article 
I would ask you whether you believe that, but for Labour’s 
action, we should now actually be fighting Russia. If you do 
not believe this I do not see how you can maintain that Labour’s 
action was necessary. And if it was not necessary it was clearly 
indefensible, a typically Prussian piece of “ sabre-rattling.” 

I must apologise for the length of this letter. But it seemed 
worth some effort to try to convince you that even those who 
do not agree with you may still have some reasonable grounds 
for their opinions.—Yours, etc., G. C. Frevp. 

Courtlands, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

August 23rd. 

[We are very glad indeed to publish and to reply to a letter 
of this sort. We will take Mr. Field’s points seriatim. 

(1) This is perfectly true, of course. It matters very little 
as regards the effectiveness of a General Strike, whether the 
textile workers, mumerous as they are, come out or not; but 
what does matter is the spirit which would bring them out— 
or keep them in. We think Mr. Field underrates the absolutely 


decisive importance of moral in any great industrial struggle. 
Theoretically, the refusal of the textile workers to join a General 
Strike would matter scarcely at all; but in practice it would 
mean that the working class was very seriously divided on the 
question at issue and that the strike would most certainly 
fail. That the two and a-half million members of the Triple 
Alliance should be unanimous without practically the whole 
working class being equally unanimous is not, in our opinion, 
conceivable. 

(2) Loyalty is important, of course; but as a motive it is 
nothing like sufficient to ensure success in a really stiff fight, 
where much personal suffering is involved. There must be 
profound conviction behind the loyalty. 

(3) We quite agree. This risk is a real one. But Mr. Field 
should remember that it is a risk to which the Trade Union 
leaders are, perhaps, even more alive than he is. They fully 
understand the importance of winning public support, and are 
exceedingly disinclined to squander their accumulated strike 
funds on a movement which is likely to fail. However, they 
may make mistakes, and then there will be damage. Industrial 
warfare, like military warfare, cannot be conducted without 
casualties. 

(4) The House of Lords is, of course, a “ constitutional ” 
body, and its powers are now fairly closely restricted. (Never- 
theless, it can do enormous damage—as, for instance, in delaying, 
and by delay preventing, an Irish settlement.) We think, 
however, that the powers of any “ Council of Action” are in 
practice far more closely restricted by its absolute and direct 
dependence upon public opinion. 

(5) Mr. Field seems to have forgotten that in its first inter- 
view with the Prime Minister the Council of Action plainly 
indicated that if the Russian Government showed any inclination 
to encroach upon the independence of Poland a new situation, 
requiring fresh consideration, would have arisen. 

(6) We do not see that this was clear at all. We happen 
to believe that Mr. Lloyd George would, in any case, have taken 
the line which he did take; but it would have been criminal 
optimism on the part of the Labour Party to have assumed 
that. Who could tell? The Prime Minister (to judge him by 
his past record in this connection) might easily have committed 
us to war with Russia even though Poland’s independence were 
not really threatened at all. If Labour had not acted then 
certainly we might be at war with Russia to-day—with MM. 
Krassin and Kameneff back in Copenhagen. We do not think 
it was likely, but unquestionably it was possible—until Labour 
made it impossible. Certainly Labour cannot be quite sure 
that its very prompt and effective action was really necessary ; 
but who can affirm that it was not necessary? And that, 
surely, is the point.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE CONTROL OF SOCIETY 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—If, as you say, “ the expression of the ‘ common mind’ 
is the whole problem of democracy,” then, in the various policies 
of various times, the democrat can have only one conceivable 
cause of complaint—that this expression of the common mind is 
not a true one. For if it is the true one, however important 
he may hold his opinions to be, and however large the class to 
which he belongs, he can have no grievance ; the policy pursued, 
whatever it is, though not the best in his interests, is the best 
in the interests of the community; as a democrat, he ought to 
welcome it. 

This question—of getting at the true expression of the common 
mind—is of vital importance at the present time, when there 
is so much discontent with the procedure of executive govern- 
ment; all this discontent resolves itself, logically, and from 
the democratic standpoint, into one objection—that the common 
mind is not being truly represented. 

Democracy may be, and most of us think is, a perfect institution 
in principle, but in the practical details of its operation, as in 
all human things, it is not perfect. Like the vacuum, we cannot 
get to it, but we can get nearer and nearer to it. This approxi- 
mation, every true democrat will agree with Mr. Arthur St. John, 
is the great need of the world. 

Unfortunately, a complication of thought on this subject 
has arisen, and it has been vaguely, but threateningly, 
suggested, or at least implied, that because democracy is subject 
to errors in its working it ought to be repudiated in principle ; 
or, what comes to the same thing from the point of view that 
you, Sir, Mr. St. John and myself are taking, that because the 
Parliamentary method is imperfect, it ought to be abolished. 

The only alternative to this is class government, and this 
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must always mean a government by force, or fraud, or both. 
The Russian protagonists in this new doctrine do, in reality, 
admit this. They do not attempt to get at the expression of 
the common mind, because they do not believe that the common 
mind would do itself justice ; they believe that they know better 
than it what is good for it. 

It is possible, though not for us to pronounce, that this theory 
of government may be the only thinkable and possible one in 
Russia. For a country so inured to, and demoralised by, tyranny, 
no more advanced, civilised method may be practicable. What 
I should like to emphasi e is that it is the inevitable corollary 
of a repudiation of democracy in principle. Lenin and Trotsky, 
in imposing their principles upon Russia, are at least as logical 
as they are bold. 

Bolshevism is like fire; it is not a thing to be played with ; 
either it should be seized upon and directed with all the force 
that is in it towards the objects of those who rule, or it is better 
to leave it alone—fatal, indeed, not to leave it alone. It has 
been the design, or perhaps the convinced policy, of those who 
rule in Russia to appeal to all other countries as if they were 
Russian populations, at the same stage of civilisation and amen- 
able to the same principles of government, with their own. 
This is either a trick or an absurd miscalculation. But, whatever 
it is, it has had some apparent success—a success depending 
not upon any reasonableness in the appeal, but upon the dis- 
location of habits, mentalities, and even morals consequent 
upon the supreme immorality of war. 

It seems to me, and I suppose to inuumerable other thinkers, 
that in this mental crisis of nations, we should hold on, as in 
a life-and-death struggle, to what you define as democracy— 
government according to the expression of the common mind. 
Even if we let go, we shall have to come back to it. Even Russia 
will come to it in the end. But surely it is not necessary that, 
like Russia, we must learn our lesson through the blood and tears 
of revolution.—Yours, etc., Paut HookHamM. 

Oxford. 

August 24th. 


THE AWFUL LIFE OF A MEMBER 
OF PARLIAMENT 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—As an admirer of THe New SraTesMAN from its birth, 
and as an occasional contributor, I cannot help expressing 
surprise that the foolish article on “* The Awful Life of a Member 
of Parliament” should have been admitted to your columns. 
No doubt it appeared to its author an excellent joke, but the 
joke rather loses its point when the fact is revealed that on the 
particular Bill which he mentions Standing Committee B only 
sat for one day, and that for about a quarter of an hour. The 
whole article, as I dare say many other people have pointed out, 
rests upon ignorance of Parliamentary procedure. All the 
quotations from the printed report upon which the author made 
sO merry are extracts from the Votes and Proceedings of the 
House itself. They are purely formal entries, which take up 
no time in the House, which record the activities of the Committee 
of Selection, a small, but efficient, body which meets weekly 
to regulate the frequent and necessary change of personnel 
on all the various Committees. For the sake of completeness 
of record, all entries of this kind, which show the process of change 
in the personnel of a Standing Committee up to the time when a 
particular Bill comes before it, are recorded in the Committee's 
report on that Bill. The entries are put together with paste 
and scissors by the clerks in the Committee Office in a few minutes. 
Parliamentary printing is perhaps extravagant, but it is con- 
tinually under review by the Select Committee on Publications 
and Debates Reports. 

To those who have knowledge, the article was but a trifle 
asinine. But the danger is for those who have none. In another 
article in the same number you uphold the importance of 
constitutional Government and Parliament, yet you allow an 
appeal to be made by ignorance to ignorance for the disparage- 
ment of Parliament. What good end you serve by this does not 
seem apparent.—Yours, etc., Orto WILLIAMS. 


[Whether the article was a good joke or a bad joke, we are 
at any rate sorry that it should have aroused so much evidently 
honest indignation in the mind of Mr. Williams—more especially 
since we cannot even plead the ignorance with which he 
generously seeks to excuse us. When, however, he admits that 
** Parliamentary printing is perhaps extravagant,” we begin 
to suspect that perhaps he did see the point of the article, after all. 
But is not “ perhaps extravagant’ a somewhat mild term to 
employ when six foolscap pages of irrelevance are printed and 


circulated merely to record the fact that a short Bill has passed 
through Committees in a quarter of an hour without amendment ? 
And is it wise of Mr. Williams to seek to identify such methods 
with the cause of Parliamentary Government ?—Eb. N.S.]} 


THE CLAIMS OF CAPITAL 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—You tell us in your leading article that “ it is to Capital, 
rather than to Labour, that the principle of a ‘ fair wage ’ should 
be applied. 

But increased wages have resulted in lessened output, and a 
“fair wage” for Capital will certainly mean diminished enter- 
prise, for a loss could not be risked. It would probably be 
worth Labour’s while to give less attention to abstract principles 
which give little heed to human nature, and to pay a considerable 
tax to Capital for the sake of its enterprise and far-sighted patience 
and skill. 

Life is not logical, but a compromise, and therefore the logical 
and uncompromising extremist is always in the wrong. 

It should be possible to adjust a compromise between Capital 
and Trades Unionism ; but to be logically and uncompromisingly 
one or the other, while human nature remains as it is, means 
doctrinaire failure and ultimate ruin.—Yours, etc., 

Halland, N, Devon. RicuarD Kay. 

August 28rd. 

[But what evidence is there of “ far-sighted patience and 
skill” on the part of the capital employed in, say, the coal 
industry ? The Royal Commission took a very different view 
of the matter. We suggest to Mr. Kay that generalisations such 
as he offers, however much truth there may be in them, are 
open to precisely the same criticism as he applies to “ logic.”— 
Ep. N:S.] 


Miscellany 
ULTIMA RATIO 


CAME out of the sea the other day into a little English 

I harbour and landed there. After I had put away 
everything on board and left my boat in charge of the 

old man who looks after her in the tidal lock, I stood waiting 
outside the railway station till my train should come and 
take me home. And there it was that I saw a German gun. 

They had put it up for a trophy. Never was a war 
with trophies so promiscuous! Never was a war with 
trophies so much of an anti-climax! The nearest thing to 
a real trophy which they have had since this war ended was 
the great pyramid of guns in the middle of the Champs 
Elysées, all heaped together pell-mell with the cock crowing 
on the top of them. But I never see a Bavarian or a 
Prussian gun stuck up mournfully in a little English town 
without thinking of the English and French guns which are 
knocking about somewhere among the German states. 
And what is more, I never see one without thinking how 
poor a trophy the modern gun makes ; especially the German 
gun, the carriage of which always reminds me of rather 
heavy and bad agricultural machinery. I think of the 
trophies of old, of the fine bronze guns of the French wars, 
and of the flags in the churches, and especially that amazing 
ragged dusty double line of them in the Invalides in Paris, 
which looks down slantwise through a yellow window and 
sees, in its solemn gulf below, the huge marble sarcophagus 
of Napoleon. 

However, there was the gun. And as the time of waiting 
for a train is the most empty time in the world (because you 
cannot limit it and you do not know whether it is long 
enough to start a geometrical problem or some other enter- 
taining pastime), I filled it up by walking round that gun. 

I guessed it to be a 150, say six inch, but I am often 
wrong. At any rate it was a heavy piece, not a howitzer. 

I know not what it is, it may be youth and its permanent 
memories, but when I see a gun firing at the moon cocked 
up at its utmosf elevation, I feel that the weapon has suffered 
an indignity. It is as though it were an animal going 
through a performance. For the natural position of a 
gun is some slight elevation for a normal range, and not 
this isolated, head-in-the-air, barking attitude which the 
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guns of captivity too often wear. They are noblest, these 
poor prisoners, when they stand level with the earth as 
though they were firing at close range in the hopeless effort to 
stop an advancing wave. 

Well, anyhow, there it was, all lifted up, absurdly like a 
dog baying. 

Then, when I got nearer to the gun, and looked closely 
at it, I saw something which I have seen so often in a million 
German things that it has become a commonplace for them 
in my mind, but I know it is perilous to whisper it on this 
side of the Channel. The thing that has become a common- 
place in my mind is the fact that Germans cannot make, but 
can only copy. They have many negative virtues, very 
unsuited to their vast aberrations. They are fairly in- 
dustrious, very simple, normally kind and domestic, and in 
their dreamy way they half catch now and then what the 
older civilisation of Europe expresses in strong and positive 
beauty. But they copy. They are impressed. They are a 
soft metal and ancient Europe is the die. What made me 
think of this commonplace was the seeing on that gun— 
actually engraved upon a modern gun !—a poor little copy 
of Louis XIV. Think of it! After now much more than 
two hundred years! There it was before my astonished 
eyes, and I could hardly believe it. . . . 

For Louis XIV. in his proudest moment had engraved 
upon his cannon, just above the middle point where cannons 
turn upon their trunnions, a great ‘‘ L ” written in a flourish- 
ing script with a crown above it, and then along the breach, 
just above the touch-hole he had had engraved upon a sort of 
scroll the phrase “ Ultima ratio regum.” It was a famous 
phrase in Europe then. Swift, the greatest of English 
writers, made good fun of it when he said: ‘“ It seems that 
his arguments have been turned against himself.” 

That was Louis XIV.’s little manner and, I say, I thought 
everybody had forgotten it. I thought that no one remem- 
bered those guns except a few miserable people like myself 
who potter about doing useless things. But I was wrong. 
The last King of Prussia, the last of the Hohenzollerns, the 
man upon whom the famous oracle of the thirteenth century 
has fallen, he remembered it. 

For there on that gun in the wretched little, absurd little, 
squalid little station square of a little English port, with 
no one to pay it the honour even of curiosity, I remarked 
graven things slavishly copied from Louis XIV. First 
just above the trunnion there was a crown and under it, in 
exactly the same flourishing script of the seventeenth 
century, the two letters “W. R.” interlaced, and between 
them an eagle looking fiercely to its right. . So I 
take it that this gun was worked for the King of Prussia and 
not for the Emperor. 

Then at the breach there was a scroll and in the scroll was 
a similar script just like that of Louis XIV. And the motto 
ran: ‘“‘ Ultima ratio regis” —“ regis,” mind you, not 
“ regum.” 

We all have the defects of our qualities, and there does 
go with the German, even with the Prussian, simplicity, an 
astonishing lack of critical power. “ Ultima ratio regum” 
is one thing: “ Ultima ratio regis” is quite another. It 
reminded me of the famous quotation: “ F railty, thy name 
is lady.” 

Now why was that script ever engraven? (The date was 
1909,) Against whom was this king going to use his argu- 
ment—his last argument ? I carry back my mind to 1909, 
and I can remember no one against whom at that moment 
he was preparing to argue in such a fashion. It was a quiet 
time. There was no worry within the Prussian state, 
Agadir had not been heard of. Yet that was the date and 
that was the motto. And there was the eagle and there was 
the inscribed flourishing initial, and there was the crown. 

I know very well that some, perhaps most, of my readers— 
of those who do me the honour to read this rambling—will 
think me a fool for what I am next to say. But I confess a 
sentimentality towards that gun. When I was a boy and 
they were teaching me to drive in the artillery school at 





Toul they used to give us a sort of vile body on which to 
experiment our horses and ourselves: old guns of ’48—old 


bronze guns. And these the French had made with great 
art. They were beautiful things. What touched me most 
about them was that each of them had a name. One was 
called “ Liberty,” another “The Voice of the People,” 
another “ Equality,” and so on. It is a human instinct 
and a just one to give names to things. It is part of the 
truth that we ourselves are made in the image of God. 

Why, even my boat, which is but a material, inanimate 
body (may She forgive me), has a name. I must tell you, 
though you ridicule me, that when I saw that German 
gun I wished it also had a name. 

And what sort of name would it have had? It could not 
have had a name for an abstract virtue or idea, like a French 
gun. It might have had the name of a great German man, 
but the names of great men are soon exhausted. It might 
have had the name of a jest, for jests are innumerable ; but 
then the reader would have had to understand the jest 
which would probably have been local—like ‘“ Grand- 
mamma ”’ or “ Archie” or the French gun I knew which the 
men of my youth called “Silence in the Ranks ”’—an 
enormous piece on the top of a fort. Indeed, I cannot con- 
ceive what name could have been given to this one gun out 
of so many guns. Still I wish it had had a name. 

If it had had a name I could look back on it, now that 
I have left it, and say to myself: ‘‘ What fun I had in those 
few minutes before the train came in, examining the outward 
expression of —-——, his character, his toilet, his elevation, 
and all the rest of it!” 

But the gun had no name, and so I must still carry it in 
my mind as “the German gun.” Of all the hundreds of 
guns that I have seen lying about or being carried on trucks 
or drawn by horses, or standing in the great factories during 
these years, only one.gun has touched me more, and this 
also was a German gun. I saw it in February, 1915. It 
‘lay derelict in a ditch close to the road near the river Oureq, 
within an hour of Meaux, and Paris not so far away. It 
was perhaps the extreme gun of all the invasion; the mark 
of the high tide. It lay pitifully on one side, like the corpse 
in Beaudelaire’s poem. One wheel it had not at all, but 
only the axle sticking up into the air, and the other wheel 
was rotted into the ground. And there lay the poor dead 
gun like a fool. 

‘I said to my companion: ‘“ Why does not someone of 
the peasants take it away and keep it for a relic?” To 
which my companion answered in the French fashion 
(which differs so much from our, I think, more human and 
at any rate more sentimental way): “ Why should he ? ” 

H. Betwoc. 


Art 
THE FETISH OF THE 


*“ PICTURESQUE BIT” 


AM staying in what is known as a “picturesque” 
I fishing village where hundreds of sketches of 
cobbled alleys and thatched cottages are turned 
out every year by men and women on camp- 
stools. All serious students know that such sketches 
of ‘‘ picturesque bits’’ are completely valueless. But 
as it is quite common to hear these camp-stool triflers 
referred to as artists, it may be worth while to look a 
little at the nature and origin of the fetish which 
is responsible for their existence and which has, 
incidentally, played havoc with the greater part of 
English landscape painting for a century. 

e word “ picturesque”’ was coined in the eighteenth 
century to describe an effect which was recognised as 
something different from, and at the same time inferior 
to, the effects which in that age were habitually described 
as “‘ sublime ”’ or “‘ beautiful.’”’ It was a non-committal 
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term which meant exactly what it said, namely, that 
the effect in question was like effects already seen in 
pictures. The modern camp-stool painters still use the 
word in this sense when they set out to hunt for ‘ pic- 
turesque bits’; but they no longer imply comparison 
with the sublime or the beautiful, and the type of picture 
which they desire Nature to recall is always the same. 
It is a type which they would probably call “* old world,”’ 
and which can actually be traced back to George 
Morland, who first renee Mad the genus. 


Morland was, of course, an exceedingly bad artist. 
He was a bad artist because he had not sufficient 
esthetic consciousness to enable him to strike the 
balance between the local pretensions of his subject 
and general esthetic principles. He allowed himself 
to be dominated by the face value of his subject, an 
attitude which differs, of course, ‘as much from genuine 
realism as from genuine artificiality. We have but to 
place a rural scene by Morland next to a realistic note 
of a similar subject by Rembrandt or Van Gogh on 
the one hand, or next to an artificial concoction by 
Boucher on the other, to see that the Englishman’s 
attitude is mere surrender in a field where the Contin- 
ental artists mastered their subject with supreme com- 
pleteness and passed it through the filter of personal 
zesthetic consciousness. But though Morland sur- 
rendered to his subject, he did not invest it with the 
absurd “old world” character which the muddle- 
headed camp-stool pasticheurs attribute to his work. 
For the thatched cottage did not take on an “old 
world ” glamour until more sanitary dwellings had been 
provided for peasants who could afford them. And 
bad artist though he was, Morland would have been an 
infinitely worse one if he had happened to be born a 
hundred years later, because in the mid-eighteenth 
century a near tradition still demanded a certain 
measure of fine painting; the day had not yet come 
when esthetic principles could be completely ignored. 
Morland could, and occasionally did, paint quite well. 
But this redeeming feature was lost in the prints and 
engravings of his pictures which were so widely dissemi- 
nated in his lifetime and which are still so popular, 
and his influence has been, therefore, entirely disastrous. 

At first glance there appears to be something of 
Morland’s surrender in Gainsborough’s landscapes and 
rural scenes. But Gainsborough was saved in part 
by an esthetic consciousness manifesting itself in an 
exquisite technique, and in part by a half-hearted, 
almost patronising attitude towards the country 
characteristic of the English artistic dilettante. Like 
Boucher, he was at bottom quite out of sympathy with 
the dirt and untidiness of the country, with the clumsi- 
ness and ignorance of the eighteenth century peasant, 
with the smell of a cottage interior, and the strident 
squeak of locked cart-wheels scraping down a hill. His 
real reactions were towards things elegant and ordered 
and urbane, to satin ribbons and chamber music. 
Boucher tidied up the country and re-created it in terms 
of charming elegance. Gainsborough would have liked 
to have done much the same thing—to have brought 
the country somehow into line with his little musical 
parties and his graceful portraits; but he had not the 
requisite mental clarity and energy, and he was forced 
to fall back on a compromise. But we cannot be 
sufficiently grateful for this dilettante fastidiousness, 
for it helped to save our greatest portrait painter from 
a feeble surrender in landscape. 


Unfortunately it is given to few men to sail as near 
the wind as Gainsborough sailed in his landscapes. 
When Constable threw overboard traditional technique 
and invented a rough-and-ready method of expressing 
his vision, he cast away the last universally applicable 
restraining force. The French Impressionists could 
follow him and escape complete disaster because they 
were doctrinaires who were much more interested in 


the new theory of pictorial liberty than in the subjects 
which they chose to exercise it upon. But Constable's 
English imitators and the English imitators of the 
French Impressionists had no such fanatical enthusiasm 
to protect them. They became less and less concerned 
with esthetic principles and more and more inclined 
to accept their subject at its own valuation, until 
finally we get the degradation of the nineteenth century 
Royal Academy picturesque landscape and the camp- 
stool worshippers of the “ picturesque bit.” 

It is a curious and instructive fact that all the artists 
who have contributed in greater or less degree to this 
degradation can be described quite fairly and literally 
as insular. They are men who have studied and prac- 
tised their calling almost exclusively at home and who 
have retained an insular, provincial or frequently even 
local restriction of outlook which has predisposed them 
to succumb to the local pretensions of their subject. 
Morland, Gainsborough, and Constable, to begin with, 
were all English-made artists uninfluenced by the main 
streams of European esthetic development of their day. 
And the same thing is true of the small fry who imitated 
them. By the side, however, of these insular painters 
of the picturesque there is another line of English land- 
scape painters who studied abroad and kept con- 
tinuously in touch with pioneer European effort. This 
line begins with Richard Wilson, and is linked to modern 
landscape painting by the multifarious «esthetic con- 
sciousness of Turner. 

When Wilson went to Italy in 1749 his creative 
instinct led him towards the effort of his European 
contemporaries. He had the intelligence to realise 
that Panini was a much better artist than the eclectics 
of the previous century admired by Reynolds (who 
went to Italy in the same year), and he also realised 
that Canaletto was a much better artist than Panini. 
When he returned to England six years later he brought 
with him a landscape art which was a genuine product 
of his age. It was decorative in effect (influenced 
inevitably by the demands of aristocratic patronage), 
but it was intellectual and detached in approach, 
admirable in technique and serenely balanced as regards 
the respective claims of subject and xsthetic principle, 
and when he applied himself to English subjects he 
founded a great English landscape tradition. 

Turner, who started his habit of foreign travel in 
his twenties, rapidly shook off all insular restrictions. 
He carried Wilson’s art to a triumphant conclusion on 
a substructure of Claude and Poussin, and then he 
discovered that the whole thing was an anachronism 
in the nineteenth century, as reactionary as Reynolds's 
emulation of eclectic bombast had been in the days of 
Wilson. He turned his back on the decorative ideal, 
but he escaped the pitfall of Constable’s objective 
naturalism. He had drunk too deeply of the main 
stream to be seduced by the pretensions of local rivulets. 
He made thousands of naturalistic sketches, but he 
never pandered to his subject. He never flattered the 
conceit of a cobbled alley or the arrogance of a thatched 
cottage. He never sacrificed general esthetic prin- 
ciples to the preposterous claims of particular insig- 
nificance. And his immortal sketches have piloted 
modern naturalistic landscape beyond the rocks of the 
picturesque to the open sea. 

Turner died in 1851, and for forty years he had many 
imitators but no followers. It is not until we get to 
the nineties, when Mr. Wilson Steer arose to carry on 
the great tradition, that we find any real comprehension 
of Turner’s achievement. And now the day has come 
when Mr. Steer’s beautiful art seems an anachronism to 
the pioneer spirits. Once again they have turned to 
the main European stream for inspiration, and in the 
art of Cézanne they have found a talisman which they 
rely upon to protect them from the insolence of the 
picturesque parish pump. R. S. S. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


r \WO interesting letters have appeared lately in con- 

nection with the recent slump in the book trade. 

One, signed “‘ A Novelist,” in the Daily Mail, and 
another by Mr. Grant Richards, the publisher, in the Times 
Literary Supplement. The causes of diminishing sales are, 
of course, the increased price of books—due to increased 
cost of production—and the fact that the public are realising 
more clearly every day how hard up they are. Mr. Grant 
Richards suggests that the Publishers’ Association should 
start an advertising campaign having books in general as 
its subject, and pointing out that reading is one of the 
cheapest and best of pleasures. The public should be 
urged to read books and buy books. It should be pointed 
out to them “that a book is. very much cheaper than a 
theatre ticket, and that it entails no extra expenses.” 
Certainly, reading is the cheapest pleasure, and if men and 
women were firmly set on economy they would read more 
and go out less. But unfortunately reading is not a social 
pleasure. It is the gregarious instinct which drives people 
out in the evenings, whether to restaurants, dinners or 
theatres, even when their cash is low, and the more worried 
they are the more restlessly gregarious they become. For 
though you cannot pretend to yourself you are enjoying 
a book when you are not, unfortunately it is quite easy 
to pretend you are enjoying yourself in a noisy, hot room, 
with a band playing, and in company with other people, 
even if you hardly like them. On such occasions there is 
a mutual conspiracy that everyone is having a good time 
and that everybody is agreeable, and though the moment 
the party disperses each person knows the evening was a 
fraud, still, while it lasts, thanks to everyone playing up 
and pretending, it is a relief. 

* * * 


“Why can’t you sit quiet and read a book ? How She 
Hooked Him, by the author of The Judicious Separation, is 
very good,” sounds, especially to the young, like a surrender 
to domestic gloom. I do not think “a best up-to-date 
seller ” is going to rival the more expensive ways of spending 
the evening, however vigorously reading may be recom- 
mended by the Publishers’ Association, let alone the 
fact that in ‘“‘ the best up-to-date seller” the ideal way of 
spending the evening is seldom depicted as sitting in a 
chair and reading an “up-to-date seller.” Of course, 
general curiosity, intellectual and esthetic, is the best 
specific, and the cheapest, against boredom, but that 
desirable habit of mind is not going to be increased to any 
great extent by publishers’ pamphlets. 

* * * 


The letter signed ‘A Novelist” which appeared in 
the Daily Mail opened as follows: ‘I am a _ writer 
of books. One volume is appearing this week; on 
Saturday I passed the proofs of a second to be published in 
September.” (He is evidently a prolific author.) ‘“ The 
first book has already been issued in New York and Toronto, 
and two Continental translations are under way, and the 
first estimate for sales of the American edition runs into 
tens of thousands.” (Financially, then, he need not be 
anxious.) ‘‘ I mention these facts to show that I am not 
an amateur at the game. [ find myself confronted, so 
far as my English editions are concerned, with a new and 
serious problem. Never has it been so difficult to secure 
publicity for new books in this country as to-day. Paid 
advertising has become tremendously expensive. Free 


publicity—paragraphs and reviews—has been cut by the 
daily Press to a minimum. But unless people know that 
I have written a book they cannot buy it. 
to know?” 


How are they 
He then reverts to the fact that if he had 


written a “ curtain-raiser,” it would be well advertised. 
His suggested remedies are (1) Authors and publishers 
must study the means of Press publicity more carefully ; 
(2) “we must make the bookshop of to-morrow like the 
bookshop of fifty years ago, a real centre for book-lovers ; 
and the bookseller must become, not merely a man who 
hands out books, but also the creator of trade.” The 
publisher “‘ must have a live intelligence department to 
supply the booksellers with publicity and give them an 
opportunity of learning something about the books they 
handle.” As a matter of fact, at the present day booksellers 
are supplied by publishers, both through the post and by 
travellers, with a great quantity of information about new 
books. Indeed, the mass of printed matter of that nature 
is greater than any bookseller can probably find time to 
read. What the publishers and the public have to face is 
that the cost of paper, of printing and binding, has gone up. 
Books cannot be sold as cheaply as before the war, and 
everybody is also poorer. The cost of paper is now between 
four or five times as much, and binding and printing at 
least two and a-half times as much, perhaps nearer three. 
It seems to me that the proper line for publishers to take 
is to set an example in economy. Let them economise 
in paper and printing. If instead of telling authors that 
their books are too short, they would tell them that they 
are too long, the effect on literature would be beneficial. 
* * * 


Nearly every book that is published is too long. Novels 
are absurdly long; and as for biographies—think of those 
appalling tombstones! The commercial diffuseness of 
contemporary authors has been their ruin from an artistic 
point of view. Stories are bogged in detail; style in the 
sense of making every statement pointful and pleasing goes 
by the, board, and instead we are given pages of matter- 
of-fact description in which the author relies on making his 
effect by pelting us with facts, instead of selecting them. 
It is the fault of the lending librarians who want books 
on which their subscribers can stodge themselves like boa- 
constrictors for a week, without asking for another. They 
have put a premium on authors who are ready to make 
themselves Pre-Raphaelites of the trivial. And it is 
excessively bad for readers, too. Take up a capable novel 
(not necessarily a bad one), and you can read pages in a 
somnolent condition without missing anything more essential 
than ‘A roll-top desk stood a little to the right of the 
window” What does it matter when someone takes a taper 
from a box to light the gas, if the box contained not only 
white tapers but blue, red, and yellow ones, and that the 
box itself was long, round and narrow? What does it matter 
if the wall-paper was covered with chrysanthemums or 
roses, and, there were two flies on the ceiling? Unless 
the author aims at communicating a definite emotion by 
his choice of facts, the statements are tedious. But then 
he must look to his style and see that it conveys an 
emotional or intellectual attitude towards what is described. 
Stevenson’s style often gets between the reader and the 
thing described; you are more aware of the skill of the 
description than the nature of the thing described. But 
this is a refreshing fault compared with thrusting things on 
our attention because they might have been facts. ‘‘ What 
does it matter to me,” Turgenev said once, discussing 
Zola, “if she sweated first under her arms or down her 
back ?” 

* * * 

Before the war it was almost impossible to get a story 
as short as Manon Lescaut or Jekyll and Hyde or The 
Sentimental Journey published. Publishers ought now to 
say to authors: ‘ You are writing on a substance as precious 
as parchment. If you are anything of an artist you can 
say it all in a third of the space.” The libraries would 
cry out, but they would have to take the new books, and 
they could be priced lower. 

AFFABLE Hawk, 
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NOTES ON NOVELS 


The Story of the Siren. By E. M. Forster. The Hogarth 
Press. 3s. 


Mr. Podd of Borneo. By PrTer BiunpELL. Werner 
Laurie. 6s, 


The Song of the Blood-red Flower. By Jonannes Lin- 
NANOSKI. Glydendal. 7s. net. 


There is no one quite like Mr. E. M. Forster except Jack 
Frost. The patterns drawn on‘ winter windowpanes, icily 
glistening, yet tracing the soft and fragile forms of lace and 
plumes, fantastic and filmy yet regular as mathematical 
diagrams are not unlike his novels, for they are inhuman and 
yet richly imaginative about people, wildly and strangely 
beautiful, and yet planned and orderly. He has published 
nothing for some years, having immersed his talents for 
the period of the war in educational work with the Army 
in Egypt, and one looked eagerly in this new publication 
for an indication what path of development this cold and 
dreamy talent had followed during this time of silence. This 
short story shows us that his talent will probably follow no 
path of development. His mind mirrors a particular phase 
of the mind of man, a spiritual state which corresponds 
to the hour before twilight, as one might imagine it 
up on the Wiltshire downs. The wholesome sun has gone, 
and the serene light of the stars is not yet, but it is not 
dark; there is a cold white glare of the dead sunset in the 
western room, by which things can be seen quite distinctly. 
One can see everything: the rolling hills chequered 
with the crops sown by the living. The shoulders of the 
downs humped here and there with tumuli dug by the 
dead. Everything looks so beautiful that one beholds it 
with joy. Nevertheless, something in the quality of this 
hour afflicts the beholder with a sense of desolation. The 
living who have sown the crops seem as remote as the 
dead who dug the tumuli. It seems not worth while fol- 
lowing the chalk road where it dips to the village, for that 
has lost its daylight cheer and it is not dark enough for the 
windows to send out an orange glow. Mr. Forster’s books 
are always like this hour. He is intensely aware of the 
present state of the mind of man and its status in antiquity, 
and beauty is the constant condition of his work. But 
there is always a similar grey magic of inhumanity about 
it. In his books people die suddenly and are not grieved for 
by those who loved them, and women surrender themselves 
to men who are not their conquerors. And The Story of 
the Siren reveals that his books will always have this 
character, for it is the expression of something fundamental 
in him. 

The best thing in The Story of the Siren is the description 
at the very beginning of how the writer’s book of notes 
on the Deist controversy, looked when he dropped it over- 
board and it fell through the blue waters of the Mediter- 
ranean. The picture of its behaviour brings the peculiar 
sense of enrichment that is given by the fixing of a tran- 
sient form of beauty in phrases perfect enough to be per- 
manent. The rendering of the conversation of the chaplain 
and the aunt and the chaplain’s sister when they watch 
the accident and notice that the boatman is undressing 
in order to dive after it (‘‘ Tell him another time, dear ’’) 
is potting at rather small game for the prelude of such 
lyrical recall of dead gods as this is intended to be, 
but it is amusing. The story that follows is not only a 
very good story, but is also a real myth, the adequate 
symbol of a spiritual adventure. One can read, simply for 
the sake of the yarn, the tale that the boatman tells the 
writer of how his brother dived without crossing himself 
and saw the siren who dwells at the bottom of the grotto, 
her singing a mere bubbling in the water, because the 
priests have blessed the earth and the air and she cannot 
come and sit on the rocks and sing as sirens used to do 
in the old unredeemed world; of how he came out of the 
water mad, sceptical of the wisdom of the present order 


of things and plainly plotting against it ; of how he found a 
bride who had, like him, been driven mad by the sea, and 
how they were going to have a child who would in the 
fullness of time bring the siren up from the sea and destroy 
the power of the Pope and save the world; of how the 
priests, concerned for the Church, and the hotel-keepers, 
concerned lest the season should be spoiled by the cata- 
clysm, organised her murder, and the man who had seen 
the siren wandered off on a hopeless search for another 
woman who, like him, knew the secret of the sea, and died 
at last at “Liverpool, is the district probable?” But 
the story also expresses that sense, which comes over one 
when one is brought in contact with the more attractive 
survivals of savagery, that the pursuit of civilisation 
involves the sacrifice of many things that are good and 
pleasing to the soul of man. When, for instance, one sits 
at a bull-fight and sees the gay excitement of men and 
women, it is obvious that these people have a certain 
advantage over one in being exempt from the feeling of 
pity. Life unshadowed by the consciousness of any pain 
but one’s own must be more brilliant than we know it, 
more in accordance, too, with the natural order of things, 
which knows little of altruism. This mood is perfectly 
expressed in the detached admiration (such as a music-deaf 
man might give to a singer with a beautiful voice) with 
which Mr. Forster describes the cruelty of his characters; 
how, for instance, the man who saw the siren, knocks down 
his brother, and makes the matter surer by breaking both 
his wrists, so that he will not be able to go out and murder 
the wife’s murderess since then the man would be in- 
volved himself, and unable to take a form of revenge on 
the Christian community far fiercer than this simple human 
vengeance. The passage is an adequate symbol of this regret 
at the sacrifices we have made to be civilised, and yet we 
feel vaguely, till a single sentence reveals the source of 
our dissatisfaction, that though it may be adequate it is 
not entirely apt. When the boatman says contemptuously 
“Love is everywhere since the death of Jesus Christ,” 
one is conscious that this is exactly what the boatman 
would not have said. Catholic boatmen who hate 
priests, are less likely to dive into grottos after sirens 
than to take the much deeper dive into Das Kapital 
after Karl Marx, and they are not likely to feel this resent- 
ment at a glut of love and this passion for the recognition 
of cruelty as a reasonable and liberating force, when their 
religion perpetually lays emphasis on the sufferings of 
Christ and the hard bargain of the Atonement driven with 
a just God. These things are actually more likely to be 
felt bya Protestant in revolt against the increasing lip-service 
to love that has spread through his Church ever since the 
Reformation and has been intensified by succeeding 
Evangelical movements. 

To conclude with a word on Mr. Forster himself. The 
structure of emotion we have superimposed on the primary 
necessities of life seems to him Gothic and he is by instinct 
a classicist. He has not quite the poetic élan to lift him 
to an individual point of view where the general point of 
view could cease to distress him. So he writes books in 
which he devises cold variations of human relationships 
that shall flout the common demand that these should 
perpetually be close and warm, and tries to bring back 
paganism to his depicted world which, since that is a 
religion dead beyond the recall of any genius, gives his 
work this atmosphere of the ghostly hour before twilight, 
making it, like The Story of the Siren, faintly terrifying. 

Usually the translations of Scandinavian works published 
by Messrs. Glydendal are worth reading, but The Song of 
the Blood-red Flower is a novel which had best, as Gibbon 
said of the anecdote about the Empress Theodora, be 
left in the decent obscurity of a learned language. The 
hero is that fond figure of man’s fancy, a Lovelace, treated 
with a masculine respectfulness ; he says all the year round 
in fiords and forests what in this country is said on piers 
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on August evenings, and the female Swedish population 
listens with an idiotic receptivity. He is a heart-crawler 
just as some drunkards are pub-crawlers, and his vacillations 
from Rowan to Gazelle are not really more interesting than 
if they had been vacillations from “ The Goat and Com- 

sses”’ to “‘ The Green Dog.” In the end he marries a 
pure girl and has a son. It is not stated what he said 
when his son asked: “‘Daddy, what did you do in the Great 
War of the Sexes?” Mr. Peter Blundell’s Mr. Podd of Borneo 
is really much more entertaining, as well as providing an 
unaccustomed thrill by being a full-length novel sold at 
six shillings. It is a humorous novel of real invention 
tapping the springs of laughter recognised by the intel- 
ligent. Mr. Podd is a half-caste Dyak whose education at 
the missionary school has given him command over a peculiar 
and delicious form of Babu English, which has the same 
touching charm as Daisy Ashford’s mishandling of grown-up 
English; one feels the same tenderness for the brave way 
they handle the technical phrases of an existence so much 
more complex and cruel than their helpless innocence 
imagines. The story follows his adventures in the service 
of Lorenzo McWhizzle, an unashamed parody of one of 
Mr. Kipling’s splendid silent Anglo-Indian officials, whose 
fatuous proceedings recall the later career of Sir Basil 
Thompson. This is the simplest of books, the boiled 
mutton of fiction, but it is extraordinarily good of its kind, 
and it has a distinctive felicity of invention of both characters 
and incident. The women, in particular Mr. Podd’s half- 
caste bride, are unusually delightful. 

Resecca WEsT. 


A MANCHESTER MAN 


Absalom Watkin: Extracts from his Journal. Edited by 
A. E. Watkin. Fisher Unwin. 16s. net. 

The author of this journal is chiefly remembered through 
his controversy with John Bright at the time of the Crimean 
War. Mr. Trevelyan has already given us Bright’s famous 
letter, and here we get the whole correspondence, as begun 
by Watkin after a few words exchanged with his old friend 
in the street. His great-grandson, with pardonable piety, 
seems to consider that Watkin had the better of the 
argument. But we fear that the verdict of history is against 
him. Resonant phrases, such as that in which Watkin 
calls Bright a man who “ from some unaccountable wrong- 
headedness prostitutes the ability which has been given 
him for the noblest purposes, to become the apologist 
of one of the most flagitious despots [the Tsar] whose 
existence ever cursed the earth,” hit, no doubt, the bellicose 
temper of the hour. His main contention, however, 
resolves itself into a plea that two wrongs somehow make 
a right, and leaves untouched Bright’s appeal to justice and 
humanity. “When time comes for the ‘inquisition for 
blood,’ who shall answer for these things?” asked Bright. 
Lord Salisbury answered when he blurted out the notorious 
sentence about backing the wrong horse, and not a single 
statesman after him has been found to side with the Turk 
as Absalom Watkin wholeheartedly did. ° 

Absalom Watkin was indeed a master of the lapidary 
style. He did not attend his first public dinner until 
he was thirty-five, when he also enjoyed his first pineapple, 
“a delicious fruit having a rich perfumed taste and almost 
appearing to melt in the mouth from its extreme juiciness.” 
Despite this delectable experience, he could not help 
noticing “the beastly excess in which too many persons 
in respectable situations habitually indulge.” Once 
launched, however, he became a notable figure among the 
Manchester Reformers, and his ready pen drew up the well- 
known petition whereby Parliament was prayed to stop 
supplies on the rejection of the Bill by the House of Lords. 
But though Watkin was for the whole Bill and nothing but 
the Bill, he had no patience with those inconsiderate persons 
who wanted something more than the Bill. Great was his 
indignation with Radicals who attended Reform meetings 





and carried resolutions in favour of universal suffrage, and 
he triumphantly proved to himself that the Radicalism of 
Middleton coincided with the drunkenness of its inhabitants. 
The Reformer was also a Free Trader, and one of the sub- 
committee who prepared the first appeal of the Anti-Corn- 
Law Association. Here, again, he found himself at issue 
with unreasonable people known as Chartists, “ whom 
God confound ” as he feelingly exclaimed. His son 
Edward—the Sir Edward Watkin of the railways—is alluded 
to in a guarded passage as having contributed to that end 
by interfering with their meetings. The statement is 
correct, it is to be feared ; Manchester, not the Birmingham 
of Chamberlain’s day, patented the “ chucker-out.” The 
father, at any rate, was a typical Manchester Victorian, 
earnest but narrow; he wished the working-classes well, 
but he was not of them in spirit. 

Watkin was, in all probability, a politician chiefly because 
as a prominent cotton-merchant he felt it his duty to be 
one. His real interests lay elsewhere, and while his business 
went on in the comfortable Victorian manner, he had ample 
leisure for his garden and his library. An omnivorous 
reader, he conscientiously brought the results of his mental 
harvesting, possibly rather unripe, before his fellow-citizens. 
“* Mutual self-improvement ”—how old-fashioned the words 
sound! But they meant a good deal to the Manchester 
of the ’thirties and ‘forties. Watkin was great at “ The 
Club,” at the Literary and Philosophical Society and at 
the Manchester Athenzeum, of which he was one of the 
chief founders. At the annual dinner of the Literary 
Society, he spoke to the sentiment, “The Spirit of Chivalry— 
may it animate our race as long as innocence requires pro- 
tection or injury calls for redress.” When Manchester 
decided to have Zoological Gardens, his was the tongue that 
expressed the hope that “‘ may they long be distinguished 
as a source of intellectual recreation and instruction to 
all classes of the inhabitants of this populous district.” 
Watkin’s aspirations have, on the whole, been fulfilled 
in so far as the chivalry of our race is concerned, but, alas! 
after a year or two the Zoo ceased either to recreate or 
instruct. “ Attended the final meeting of the Zoological 
Gardens Company and moved the resolution of dissolution,” 
is the journal’s inexorable record. 

As an unconscious exposition of character this journal 
ranks high. It is humorous from its very absence of humour, 
and interesting because its incidents are so few. We begin 
with Watkin’s staid courtship of Miss Elizabeth Makinson, 
conducted partly in a churchyard where an unusual number 
of women of the name of Betty were buried. His mother’s 
death evokes some discriminating and affectionate remarks, 
followed by the unwelcome discovery that there were 
only two white blinds in the house, and white blinds the 
windows must have. Watkin, as his amply-whiskered 
portrait shows, was a trifle prim; even in 1889 he dis- 
approved of the waltz, as danced at the new Atheneum, 
on the ground of its ugliness and indecency. But he was 
shrewd enough, and criticised with point both Thelwall’s 
lectures on literature and acting, which seem to have been 
uncommonly good, and Peel’s oratory, which though 
the sentences were well formed failed in action. We get 
a faithful likeness or two: Hudson, the railway king, 
“a greasy butcher-looking fellow, with a tremendous bump 
of self-esteem,” and Thackeray breaking down at the opening 
of the Manchester Free Library, because he had not learnt 
the “art of speaking.” What distinguishes Watkin, 
however, is the earnest curiosity he brought to bear on life, 
a curiosity that included the Siamese Twins and Madame 
Tussaud’s on the one hand, and oratorio and the Crystal 
Palace on the other. He paid three visits to that building 
and considered it a “ wonderful triumph of art and 
mechanical skill.” He failed to appreciate “* Bombastes 
Furioso ”—‘a silly piece of burlesque ’—but anecdotal 
painting was dear to his soul. It is all very remote, and 
for that reason the smile of superiority is with difficulty 
suppressed. Yet we should chasten ourselves with the 
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thought that though we may discover elements of absurdity 
in Victorian Manchester, posterity is pretty certain not to 
spare ourselves, 


SENSE AND SENSIBILITY 


An Irish Peer on the Continent. By Caruertne WILMor. 
Williams and Norgate. 10s. 6d. net. 


Miss Wilmot belongs to the period and to the world of 
Mansfield Park and Sense and Sensibility ; we would give 
a great deal to know what she thought of Jane Austen’s 
novels— and even more to learn her opinion of Soul- 
scrapings, by the author of Freud for the Nursery. 
Her very name sounds like that of one of Jane 
Austen’s inimitable heroines—just a trifle more romantic 
than that of the novelist, but with the good, sensible Wilmot 
balancing the rather dangerous accents of Catherine. It is 
astonishing that never until now has this series of letters seen 
the light. There are a few good books on the Englishman 
abroad in the Napoleonic era, notably The Diary of an 
Invalid ; but Miss Wilmot’s is the best we have met. She 
is as full of enthusiasm and excitement and interest as an 
American of to-day, but laces her enthusiasm with the shrewd 
sense and critical, detached humour of the Irish. She has 
that pleasantest of styles, a good, amateur way of writing 
which, by its very refusal to be professional, attains at its 
best an excellence which the deliberately picturesque 
manners of writers of this period entirely miss. One has 
only to compare this excellent volume with the text of any 
of the Landscape and Picturesque Annuals to see how in- 
finitely superior is Miss Catherine Wilmot in her letters 
home. 

The Irish peer is of no importance to us, except in so far 
as Lord Mount Cashell gave Miss Wilmot the chance of 
commenting on the personages of Europe during those 
great years 1801-1803. On men, women, manners, build- 
ings, and pictures she writes with refreshing freedom. 
Here is her comment on the frocks of the period in Paris: 

The same day Holcroft came, a family of the name of Rose walk’d 
into the room as if they had suddenly step’d off Pedestals. They 
were the first French ladies Ihad seen, and such was the dress of the 
three demoiselles that I thought some of the statues out of the houses 
had suddenly caught animation, and were come to return the com- 
pliments we had paid them in the morning. Nothing could look 
more like a little ‘“‘ Diana” than Victoire, in light (almost trans- 
parent) drapery, no sleeves to her gown but gold chain twisted round 
the upper part of her Arm, into the form of a bracelet, and a neck 
entirely seen. . - Madame, their Mother, was too much en bon 
point to have such a sylphlike appearance as her daughters. But 
she did not add to her size by too much covering. 

Her impression of Talleyrand has the gay irreverence of 
the young girl with the witty malice of the born observer: 

He moved paunch foremost in his scarlet velvet-embroidered 
official coat, bag and ruffles. At a distance, his Face is large, pale 
and flat, like a Cream Cheese, but on approaching nearer, cunning 
and rank hypocrisy supplant all other resemblances. 

And in her description of Naples at the New Year she shows 
a talent for impressionism that is remarkable in its richness 
and harmony : 

We made our entry into Naples when everything look’d like a 
new world. The paintings of Hell, Heaven and Purgatory flaming 
everywhere against the walls ; little carriages of a thousand colours 
looking like China Flower Pots calculated to hold but one person, 
driving like wildfire about the Streets; heavier and more magni- 
ficent equipages drawn in gay procession, the horses ornamented 
with bunches of artificial flowers, and knots of ribbon; groups of 
lazzaroni lapping slow their Macaroni; Monks and Capuchins in 
endless lines of expiating Dirges; cruifixcions; Holy emblems ; 
Christmas symbols ; Improvisatores haranguing their encircling mob. 

She does not often divagate into comment, except of a 
somewhat correct kind—on pictures and statues and build- 
ings she says what all the best people were saying; but 
there is a notable exception in her remarks on that perfect 
Roman amphitheatre at Nimes. She tells how they walked 
up the great stone steps and gazed down into the arena, 
at that time, apparently, blocked with slum dwellings. 


I had gone up with the remembrance of past grandeur; had 


imagin’d twenty thousand noble Romans occupying their seats ; 
I had fancied the combats of Gladiators ; the sound of triumph ; 
the crowns of flowers ; and one soul of heroism! But when I look’d 
down and heard the squall of hungry children, beheld the obtrusion 
of squalid wretchedness obliterating all vestiges of the past, and 
inhaled the vapours of stagnant and unwholesome nastiness, the 
illusion vanish’d, and all my fine Roman amphitheatre appear’d 
transform’d into the scoop’d rind of an old Cheese, the haunt of 
maggots and all abomination. 
One is continually struck with the genuine freedom of 
thought and manners displayed by this young unmarried 
girl, and wonders how these clear-eyed, candid persons 
gave place so rapidly to the cloistered and hooded maidens 
of the Victorian era. Miss Wilmot has an intellectual 
freedom ; she probably did not desire the kind of shabby 
moral licence which a later generation too often assumed to 
be the equivalent of mental elasticity. She is not disturbed 
by reputations, and talks of Napoleon or Nelson, of David 
and Canova with a lack of embarrassment which is the 
natural mark of a reasonable self-assurance. This girl of 
twenty-seven never makes the vulgar error, fostered since 
by popular education and a cheap newspaper Press, of 
confusing culture with information. She belongs, that is, 
to the pre-Macaulay period of English culture. Mr. Sadleir 
has edited the book with care, and has provided just the 
right amount of comment; he assumes a knowledge of the 
more prominent personages, and gives useful notes on the 
less-known characters met by Miss Wilmot in Italy or 
France. 


THE ARCHAOLOGIST 


Dead Towns and Living Men. By C. Leonarp Woo .Ley., 
Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 

Some people have wondered how, when war is no more, 
life will provide scope for the spirit of adventure, the satis- 
faction of the love of excitement, and those gayer virtues 
of the conqueror which, in the telling, make up not a small 

rt of the world’s most enjoyable literature. Well, here is 
Mr. Woolley with an answer. Let the adventurer become 
archeologist. He himself, with the modesty which belongs 
to his school—he was out in the East with Lawrence—has 
dropped his military title, and is content in this book to 
relate mainly pacific things; but through all his story 
runs that unmistakable spirit of adventure, rising at times 
to heroism, but often content with a good “ rag,” which 
Kipling has celebrated incomparably enough in the youthful 
and mature stories of Stalky and his companions. 

Mr. Woolley has dug in Italy, in England, in Carchemish, 
among Turks, Arabs and Kurds, and if his eye for an 
antiquity is as good as his eye for a man and a good story, 
we should say the British Museum is greatly indebted to 
him. He has the liveliest interest in the men who worked 
for him, and evidently never fell into the mistake of regarding 
his associates as ‘“‘ hands.” A pleasant system of back- 
sheesh gives the workmen a direct incentive to work hard, 
and one group will joyfully compete with another. Mr. 
Woolley found the Arabs “loyal, and good-tempered, 
honest, hard-workiag—provided that you humour them and 
do not press them unduly or out of season, for they are 
not your slaves but your fellow-workers—and careful when 
care is needed. They love a joke and we keep one old grey- 
beard on the digging, not for the work he does, for one condi- 
tion of his service is that he has the smallest basket, but 
because he is a man whose temper never fails him and 
the owner of a scurrilous wit ; he is allowed something of the 
license of a court-jester even at our expense, and any little 
friction or discontent can be dispelled by putting old 
Shemali to the fore. Complaints that from others might 
be serious become in his mouth an absurdity at which 
even his sympathisers are fain to laugh; a dull stretch of 
work is relieved by making him a martyr on whom the 
worst of it is laid. ‘And this to me who might be your 
grandfather,’ he said once to me in reproachful tones, 
‘and, God knows, perhaps I am, for I was,wild enough.’ ” 
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Mr. Woolley, like so many Englishmen who have worked 
with him, has no great admiration for the Turk, and his 
and Mr. Lawrence’s methods with Turkish officials were 
occasionally a little drastic. There is a long and admirably 
told story of their difficulties with a venal old gentleman, 
the Kaimmakam of Birijik. The end of the tale is as 
follows : 

The whole thing was reported to Aleppo, and the local Minister 
for Foreign Affairs then went round in a great state of mind to see 
our Consul, who had already received a report from myself. “‘ Those 
English of yours at Jerablus,” began the excited Turk, “‘ they are 
doing impossible things—perfectly impossible; why, they have 
tried to shoot the Governor and the Cadi of the Province!” “Did 
they really shoot, then ?” inquired the Consul. “ Well, no, they 
threatened to, but they did not actually killthem.” “ What a pity,” 
the Consul remarked, gently. And the Minister did not pursue the 
subject. 


The custom of bribes is universal in the Turkish civil 
service, and Mr. Woolley evidently found it extremely 
tiresome. His affections are retained for the Arab and the 
Kurd, and of these he gives very charming accounts, which 
do not, at the same time, gloss over the faults of those two 
races. His portrait sketch of the Arab who held at bay the 
German officer and his army, who wished to use the ancient 
walls of Carchemish as rubbish is an excellent sketch, 
and a good pendant is the history of the Kurd chieftain, 
Busrawi. Only a very harsh reader will object to Mr. 
Woolley’s summary methods with the Turks—they were 
always provoked by injustice or cruelty, as in the case of a 
workman who had borrowed twenty pounds from a Turkish 
money-lender, “‘paid about ten pounds annually for seven 
years, and for six months of each year worked as the unpaid 
serf of his creditor, and at‘the end of that time still owed 
him nearly ninety pounds. On getting the rights of the 
case I sent him to Effendi with a note, asking him to return 
to me at once all the deeds, etc., which he held against the 
bearer, failing which I should see to it that he died sud- 
denly : I received and destroyed all the papers and declared 
the debt off.” Mr. Woolley’s readers owe one debt to the 
Turk. They took him prisoner and so gave him the leisure 
to write one of the best books of adventure among primitive 
peoples that has been issued since Dr. Wigram’s book about 
the Kurds. 


ANOTHER SUPERSTITION 


Correspondence of Jean-Baptiste Carrier. Edited by E. H. 
Carrier. The Bodley Head. 15s, 


Of the “monsters” of the French Revolution Carrier 
has brought with him to posterity a reputation untarnished 
by the suspicion of benevolence. One by one the other 
leaders, Robespierre, Danton and their like, have been 
shown by historians to be much maligned. Their evil names 
were the fruits of the propaganda of the exiled aristocrats, 
and the tradition has taken long to die. But Carrier has 
always been accepted as the worst type of assassin, and 
his name is indistinguishably a synonym for Nantes and 
Noyades. The three words are linked in the pages of 
history. He is also called “The Tiger of the West” in 
contemporary pamphlets. 


Before Carrier was despatched on his famous mission to 
Nantes, he had been employed on similar work in Normandy, 
and it is surprising to find that he carried out that work 
with scrupulous moderation and clemency. Apparently, then, 
he was not born tigerish, but only became so on his arrival 
in Brittany. Nor are his letters the writing of a stony- 
hearted fiend, who had no passion except for bloodshed. 
Before the Revolution he was a prosperous lawyer who had 
no possible interest in sweeping away social inequalities, 
But he threw himself into Republicanism with a whole- 
hearted ardour and enthusiasm which showed, at any rate, 
Intense sincerity, That he had, in the earlier years, no 
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THE GLAMOUR OF 
PROSPECTING 


By F. C. CORNELL. With 24 pages of Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 

This work gives an account of various prospecting trips 
to Namaqualand Bushmanland, the Southern Kalahari 
Desert, Mozambique, and elsewhere in Africa in pursuit 
of copper, gold, diamonds, and emeralds. The author had 
astonishing adventures and went through the most incredible 
hardships among waterless deserts, rocky wildernesses, and 
unexplored mountains. 


MOUNTAINEERING ART 
By HAROLD RAEBURN. Illustrated. Cloth 16s. net. 
A complete exposition of the art of climbing and moun- 
taineering. Climbing in all its forms is dealt with and 
no book on the art with so comprehensive an aim has been 
issued for years. 


A Simple Manual for the Study of British Plants in 
the Field. 7 

By A. R. HORWOOD F.L.S., etc., City of Leicester 
Museum and Art Gallery. Author of “ British Wild 
Flowers in their Natural Haunts,” “ Practical Field 
Botany,” etc., etc. With many Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, cloth. 18s. net. 


SPIRITUALISM : Its Present Day Meaning. 
A Symposium. Edited by HUNTLY CARTER. Cloth. 
18s. net. 

Among the contributors to this volume are Sir Francis 
Younghusband, Father Bernard Vaughan, Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, George Russell (4), A. P. Sinnett, Cloudesley Brereton, 
M.A., Prof. J. Stuart Mackenzie, J. D. Beresford, Prof. Henri 
Bergson, and the Rt. Hon. Viscount Gladstone. 


FINDING A WAY OUT 


An Autobiography. By ROBERT RUSSA MOTON, 
Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
Russa Moton is one of the most distinguished negroes in 
the U.S.A., and is the successor to Booker Washington. 
His autobiography is a work of remarkable interest. 


SWITZERLAND : Story of the Nations. 


By LINA HUG and RICHARD STEAD. With Maps 

and Illustrations. New Edition. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

A new, revised and enlarged edition. Send for a copy of 
the prospectus of ‘ The Story of the Nations "’ series. 


NATIONALISATION OF 
INDUSTRIES 


A Criticism. By LORD EMMOTT. 
2s. net. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

“* Nationalisation is a subject that cannot be shelved and 
forgotten ; and in Lord Emmott’s criticism I find the most 
clearly and closely reasoned argument against the proposal 
that I have yet come across.’"—The Westminster Gazette. 


A SHORT HISTORY of FRANCE 


By MARY DUCLAUX. Popular Edition, with maps. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

“Mme. Duclaux is a true literary artist, and no one, we 
venture to say, even among the writers of her adopted 
nation, the home of brilliant literature, was better fitted 
for the exact task she has here set herself and so charmingly 
fulfilled.” —The Spectator. 
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By ELLEN M. FOWKES. 7s. net. A fine Anglo- 
Indian romance. 
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malice against the aristocrats is clear. He regrets that a 
brave general is a ci-devant and cannot earn promotion ; he 
protects his early benefactors. 


When he took command in Brittany, administration, 
feeding and clothing were his chief cares. He gives 
ungrudging praise to work well done, justice to those who 
demand it, money to many who need it. Men who opposed 
him in word or deed were not necessarily scoundrels or 
traitors. He often defended them as “misguided” or 
wrote that they had acted without duc consideration. To 
the generals who fought under him and their men he gives 
more credit for the military operations than to himself. 
General Kléber, in particular, is recommended to the 
Convention very warmly both for his Republican principles 
and for his military knowledge, and even the hopelessly in- 
competent L’Echelle is defended by praise of his patriotism. 
And yet, in spite of all these good qualities, Carrier was 
undoubtedly the author of the Noyades and the wholesale 
executions for which he was ultimately guillotined himself. 
The problem of reconciliation between his ferocity and his 
better characteristics remains unsolved. 


Mr. E. H. Carrier says in his introduction that these letters 
will show that “The laborious Proconsul . . . whose 
recorded counsels to army officers and political clerks are 
moderate, sober and wise, touched with a fine humour and 
never failing in their genial camaraderie” was not the 
“horrible monster” of history. Certainly the letters show 
this—until we come to the monstrosities. That is the 
difficulty which this book makes no attempt to solve. 
Admit the moderation, sobriety, and wisdom. Why, then, 
the tigerish fury? And why did it only come to light at 
Nantes? Why not in Normandy also? There are 
indications in the letters that Carrier was horrified and 
appalled by the cruelty of the Vendéans and the brigands 
against whom he was fighting for the first time. The priests 
and the women especially shot or tortured prisoners, 
strangled fugitives, cut off messengers, and prolonged the 
agonies of the wounded. These atrocities on the bodies of 
his beloved young soldiers may well have inflamed his 
brain and doubled the effect of his illness. He always over- 
worked himself, and his health suffered severely in Nantes. 
It is a possible solution that he became unhinged and the 
victim of a mania for revenge on Vendéans, peasants and 
priests. 

Carlyle regarded him merely as a monster. ‘Cruel is the 
panther of the woods, the she-bear bereaved of her whelps ; 
but there is in man a hatred crueller than that.” Again, 
“ For the man is rabid, and the Time is rabid.” Lenétre 
describes him lying in bed in Nantes, terrifying those who 
saw him by the “awful sight of themadman.”” But Lendétre 
deliberately accuses him of much which Mr. E. H. Carrier’s 
book disproves, apathy, sloth, and a seclusion into which 
few were allowed to penetrate. But both Carlyle and 
Lenétre suggest that he was mad, though neither states it 
as a fact. Taine also, in a most eloquent passage, says: 
** As with Carrier, as with a mad dog, the brain is mastered 
by the steady mechanical reverie, by persistent brooding 
on murder and death.” This passage is expressly condemned 
by Mr. E. H. Carrier as a libel, but it may contain the solu- 
tion. Carrier, in his own defence, quoted by Mignet, said: 
“When I acted, the air seemed to resound with the civic 
songs of the 20,000 martyrs who had shouted ‘ Vive la 
republique ’ in the midst of Vendéan tortures.” 


All this evidence, though some of it is without doubt 
coloured and partial, would show that his brutality was 
not the cold cruelty of an Alva; it was wild and sudden 
and abrupt. Nor was his method that of Cromwell, whose 
discriminating terrorism was carefully chosen. It would 
seem rather to resemble the sudden fanaticism of Titus 
Oates, inspired by a fit of madness. Mr. E. H. Carrier has 
shown that ‘“The Tiger of the West” was, outside Brittany, 
a humane and generous man. But he has not explained why 
the benevolent lawyer drowned the priests, 
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REAL HISTORY 


The Teaching of History. By Evcene Lewis Hasuvcx, 
Cambridge Uniyersity Press. 8s. net. 


History certainly has made great strides, and has become 
something more than a ‘“ drum-and-trumpet ” record, or 
a list of kings and queens. Victor Hugo protested in a 
wild romance which was ahead of his age: 

The loud voice is the sovereign; the low voice sovereignty, 
Those who know how to distinguish, in a reign, this low voice, 
and to hear what it whispers to the loud, are real historians. 

Whether history is better written than it was may be 
doubted, but it is wider, fairer, more scientific. Now- 
adays it is not generally designed to irritate political 
opponents, to prove a thesis at the expense of the facts, 
or to confound the schoolboy with stale moralities. Clio, 
when she attempts to be human, is not put in a corner, 
like a naughty girl; indeed, she has so many flirtations 
on hand that she is in danger of losing her dignity alto- 
gether. But if the pedants look askance at her, she is 
at least alive. 

Mr. Hasluck’s writing is not very bright, but he is full 
of bright ideas for making history agreeable. His pupils may 
write and stage historical scenes; make models of a guillo- 
tine, or the stocks; or even compose an imaginary corre- 
spondence between contemporaries. A model of a medieval 
castle may also be built. This is quite the right spirit, 
though the result may be, as Mr. Hasluck hints, more 
time spent on castle-building than on “ sources,” which is 
a translation of a German word indicating solid research. 

Recent history is most important, and we are glad to 
see Mr. Hasluck claiming “a sufficiency of time” for it. 
It must be tackled, in spite of difficulties raised by “ bias,” 
of which everyone who is worth anything has some tinge. 
Not so long since we heard accomplished damsels from the 
best girls’ schools talk of finishing their history course 


‘by getting as far as Hengist and Horsa. The ignorance 


of the average cultivated person about the nineteenth 
century is wide, and he is justified in complaining that the 
history-books of the past did little to reduce it. How 
many people realise that, when Sydney Smith started the 
Edinburgh Review, the Catholics were not emancipated, steel 
traps and spring guns were set all over the country, and 
prisoners tried for their lives could have no counsel? A 
few years ago we looked in half-a-dozen histories for a 
word about the legislation that put a death penalty for 
stealing a piece of ribbon out of date. Mr. Hasluck utters 
a word of caution concerning the use of great men’s lives 
as a background for history, which seems a natural means 
of exciting interest. Still, we find Nelson in one of his 
model lessons. Looking at a modern schoolbook, with its 
plethora of ready-made questions, one would imagine that 
the teacher had no mind of his own at all, and that 
education was a game with select dodges for playing the 
twisters of the examiner with a straight bat. Mr. Hasluck’s 
book should be welcome, with its catholic sympathies and 
absence of cast-iron dogma. To one trained in the old, 
severe school it sometimes suggests Hood’s advice : 
Pallas, take your owl away, 
And let us have a lark instead. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Foreign Rights and Interests in China. By WesteL W. WILLOUGHBY. 
Johns Hopkins Press. $7.50. 

This formidable-looking volume will be invaluable to the student of 
economic imperialism in the Far East. There seems to be arising im 
America a school of historians whose methods are admirable, and who 
are devoting their attention to an intensive study of the foreign 
relations of China. Professor Willoughby’s book follows close upon 
the heels of Mr. Overlach’s Foreign Financial Control in China, recently 
reviewed in these columns. The two works cover in part some of the 
same ground and they are both admirable. Professor Willoughby’s 
has, however, a wider scope, and contains an exhaustive study of the 
rights of foreigners and the interests of foreign States in China. Particur 
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Demy 8vo. Cloth. 16s. net. Inland postage, od. 


A History of the English 
Agricultural Labourer 


from 1870 to 1920 


By F. E. GREEN, Member of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture, Author of “ The Awakening of England,” 
etc. 

Country Life.—*“ The book in itself is admirably done. If the author has 
ever written anything so good before, it has not been our good fortune to 
come across it.” 

Nation.—“ His book will become and remain the standard history of the 
modern Labour movement on the farm and in the village. Its literary form 
is admirable.” 


Demy 8vo. Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. Inland postage, od. 


A History of the English 


Agricultural Labourer 


from the Earliest Times to 1894 
By W. HASBACH, Professor of Political Economy in 
the University of Kiel. With Preface by SIDNEY WEBB. 
Second Impression. 
Manchester Guardian.—* The book is an admirable example of scholarly 


and industrious research, forming a valuable contribution to the history of 
social and economic progress. . 


The Tariff Problem 


By Sir WILLIAM ASHLEY, M.A., Professor of Commerce 
in the University of Birmingham. -Fourth Edition, 
revised and brought up to date. [Ready shortly. 


Demy 8vo. Cloth. 18s. net. Inland postage, od. 
Co-operation at Home and 


Abroad 


A Description and Analysis. By C. R. FAY, M.A. 
New Edition, revised and brought up to date, with 
additional chapters. 
Economist.— This is a really useful book which should hold the ground 
for a considerable time as a standard work on its subject.” 
Daily Chronicle.—** The author traverses the very wide ffeld of co-operative 
effort with scrupulous care and attentive observation, and his work shows 
how varied has been his research.” 


Demy 8vo. Cloth. 5s. net. Inland postage, 6d. 


A First Book of School 


Celebrations 


By Dr. F. H.. HAYWARD, D.Litt., M.A., B.Sc. 


Scotsman.—“ A sequel to the volume on ‘ The Spiritual Foundations of 

ion.” . . . it has much in it to instruct and help not only 

educationists, but also all kinds of organisers of large meetings for celebration 
purposes.”’ 


Demty 8vo. Cloth. 5s. net. Inland postage, 6d. 


A Second Book of School 


Celebrations 


By the same Author. Being a Second Sequel to ‘“‘ The 
Spiritual Foundations of Reconstruction.” : 
The most novel feature of this book is the inclusion of five “‘ Homage " 
Celebrations and four “ Service” Celebrations. Some readers will find 
in the three in honour of The Artist, The Musician, and The Martyr, the 
cream of the book ; others will find itin School Leaving Day Celebration ; 
others will prefer the Memorial Celebrations in Honour of Alfred the Great, 
Turner, Watts, Pasteur, and Lister; others, again, already familiar with 
the idea of an “ Empire Day” Celebration, will turn expectantly to the 
celebration bearing that name by Dr. Hayward. 
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CONSTABLE’S NEW NOVELS 





THE AMATEUR 


By CHARLES NORRIS. 8s. 6d. net- 


SALT 


By CHARLES NORRIS. 


“ It is an excellent novel.” 
—Times LireraRny Svp- 
PLEMENT. 


“ Salt has pep... . The 
Book is an indictment of the 
American educational sys- 
tem.”” — TIMES LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT. 





EDUCATING PETER 


By W. P. LIPSCOMB. 


STAFF TALES 


By W. P. LIPSCOMB. 7s. 6d. net. 


Illustrated by H. M. Bareman. 


The DAILY CHRONICLE 
describes STAFF TALES as 
“ Forty yarns with several 


chuckles in each.” The 
GLope found tt “ Pungently 
humorous. ... A joyously 


amusing book.” 





SAUL 


By CORINNE LOWE. 9s. net. 


Author of “Confessions of a 
Social Secretary.” 


“The characters in the 
story are cleverly sketched, 
and their vivid, dramatic 
speech is vastly entertaining.” 
~—SCOTSMAN. 





MICHAEL FORTH 


By MARY JOHNSTON. 9s. net. 


Author of “‘ The Old Dominion,” 
“Lewis Rand,” “By Order of 
the Company,” etc. 


“* Miss Johnston describes 
with her usual skill the 
world of ruined, planterdom, 
its crumbling towns, wage 
earni ng negroes and neq- 
lected fields.”” — ATHENAUM, 

“A wery remarkable book 
alike in ils subject matter 
and ils resentment .”” — 
CHRISTIAN WORLD. 





MARE NOSTRUM 


By VICENTE B. IBANEZ. 9s. net. 


Author of *“‘ The Four Horsemen,”’ 
of which 750,000 copies have been 
sold. 





“ Written in the grand 
manner... « 2 As we close the 
book on its last page, we have 
the impression of having been 
present at a vast and moving 
drama, abounding in colour, 
movement and passion,” — 
PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 

“ The book is a remarkable 
one.”"—LIVERPOOL Post. 
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larly valuable are Chapters IX.-XVI., which deal with “The Open 
Door,” “ Spheres of Interest,” and ‘‘ Japan’s Position and Claims in 
China.” The whole book is distinguished by scholarly accuracy and 
is fully documented. 


Je ne Parle pas Francais. By KaTHARINE MaNsFIELp. The Heron 
Press, Hampstead. 10s. 6d. net. 

Je ne Parle pas Francais is a long short story—that is to say, it 
occupies twenty-five quarto pages and is about eight thousand words 
in length. The hero of the story is a Parisian pimp, and it says much 
for the skill of Miss Katharine Mansfield that this practitioner of so 
unsavoury a profession yet holds the interest, and at times the sym- 
pathy, of the reader. It is not English Dick—a dull fellow—nor 
Mouse, who at the best lives up to her name, but the “ little fox- 
terrier,” who had “ quantities of good clothes, silk underwear, two 
evening suits, four pairs of patent leather boots with light uppers, 
all sorts of little things, like gloves and powder boxes and a manicure 
set, perfumes, very good soap; and nothing is paid for ”’—who 
throughout all the story is alive in the reader’s mind. The imagery 
in the tale is very vivid, and although the style at times reminds 
one of the syncopated music of a Jazz band, the manner is not ill- 
suited to the theme. ‘“ Why am I so bitter against life?” asks 
the hero of the story, “ and why do I see her as a ragpicker on 
the American cinema, shuffling along wrapped in a filthy shawl with 
her old claws crooked over a stick ? Answer: The direct result of 
the American cinema acting on a weak mind.” The note of 
objective realism, however, is not struck consistently throughout 
the story, and the authoress is not being true to her premise 
when she makes the hero, on seeing Je ne Parle pas Francais 
on the blotting-pad, caught by a “ physical feeling . . . as if all of 
me except my head and arms, all of me that was under the table, 
had simply dissolved, melted, turned into water.’’ This is a romantic 
retrogression: a flaunting exaggeration peculiarly out of place in 
so realistic an adventure. But the story as a whole is an experiment, 
upon which the experimenter is to be congratulated, and the printing 
is a delight to the eye in these days of cheap finish. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS have been dull, as might be expected ; 
M the firmness of French policy is reflected by a 
corresponding weakness of the French exchange, 
and the marvel is that prices generally stand so well. Royal 
Dutch have been the feature of the week, showing a rise at 
£70 of about £10 in ten days. 
* * * ‘ 
If there is one business concern in the country which is 
rticularly interested in rates of postage, it is that of 
Raphael Tuck and Sons, Ltd., and it is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the Chairman, Sir Adolph Tuck, Bart., at the 
meeting the other day, should have condemned the proposed 
increases in postal rates. He said that the Postmaster- 
General’s proposal to make the postage on picture postcards 
14d. would be deplorable in the interests of both the public 
and the trade. It would have the exact opposite effect 
‘to that intended by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and, 
instead of the expected increase of one million in the 
revenue, reduced sales would lead to considerable loss. The 
French Postal Department, Sir Adolph pointed out, took the 
opposite view to that of the British authorities, and had 
roposed to the International Postal Congress to be held in 
Madrid in October next, with whom the ultimate decision 
rested, to charge a lower rate of postage for the picture 
steard against the ordinary correspondence postcard. 
teh owever, this common-sense proposition were success- 
fully opposed by the British postal authorities, the suggestion 
of the Postmaster-General would probably be acted upon 
by the public and the penny postage rate thus be secured 
after all, for people would merely cross out the heading 
“ Postcard” and write in its place the words “ Printed 
matter.” In this respect the Post Office will probably 
have the same experience as transport undertakings, and 
discover that it has reached the limit of what the traffic 


will bear. 
* * * 

One is always coming across news items in the world’s 
Press showing how economic power is shifting from one 
country to another as a result of the war. Undertakings 
in the Central European countries are being acquired to a 
great extent by American capitalists, and although American 
financiers are getting hold of many of our own undertakings, 
as, for instance, in the case of Boots, the great drug store 
multiple shop company, British capital is in turn taking a 


considerable interest in some Austrian and Hungarian 
undertakings. It is, however, specially in the domain of 
Overseas undertakings hitherto controlled by British, 
French and German capitalists that ownership is being 
transferred ; usually it is the United States which by pur- 
chase acquires control, but an interesting exception is 
afforded by the Allgemeine Deutsche Elektricitatsgesellschaft, 
the great German public utility company which runs the 
trams, electric light and other services in Buenos Aires, 
Rosario and Santiago de Chile. The control of this company, 
the capital of which is 200,000,000 marks, has been acquired 
by Spanish capitalists, and the Board of Directors is to 
be removed from Berlin to Madrid. Spain is, of course, 
one of the few European countries which has benefited 
financially by the war, and this transfer marks that fact, 
and will operate in the direction of educating the Spanish 
public in the holding of foreign investments—a new 
phenomenon to them. It is only a question of time before 
the head office is removed to baie Aires, for it is not 
likely that the populations of countries whose wealth is 
increasing rapidly will be content to leave the management 
and control of their public utilities in foreign hands. 
* 


If brewery shareholders do not vote for the present Govern- 
ment at the next election they are, indeed, an ungrateful 
lot. Whitbread and Co. is yet another brewery concern 
which, in spite of heavily increased beer and lieence duties, 
has managed to do slightly better than in pre-war times, as 
is shown by the following table of results for the last seven 
years. The rise in dividend from 10s. per £100 to £10 per 
£100 free of income tax is certainly an improvement, 
especially when it is borne in mind that, like practically 
every other brewery company, this concern’s capital was 
heavily watered, 


Year ended Net Dividend. Dividend Carried 
6th July. Profit, per cent. absorbs. forward. 
£ £ £ 
1914 .. 126,560 + 4,837 .. 46,419 
1915 .. 147,859 2 19,348 .. 53,649 
1916 .. 164,829 2 19,348 .. 79,379 
1917 .. 198,348 7 67,718 .. 92,404 
1918 .. 204,806 7 67,718 .. 128,057 
1919 .. 209,079 .. 7 67,718 .. 165,137 
1920 .. 242,482 .. 10 96,740 .. 218,124 
> * * 


As Government control is still much discussed, the 
following remarks of the Statist in commenting upon the 
satisfactory results of last year’s trading of Lipton, Limited, 
will be of interest. 


However, whilst we openly confess our aversion to Governmental 
control of industry and trade, we are far from being convinced that 
the time has yet come for the relaxation of Government control 
of food prices. The freedom of control has not so far been reflected 
in any marked downward movement of prices. It has to be ad- 
mitted that the reverse tendency has been rather notable. Conse- 
quently, until conditions approximate more closely to those of 
pre-war times, some measure of State control of food prices is a 


necessary evil. 
A. Emit DAvIEs. 
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The yearly subscription to Taz NEw STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, to any 
address in Great Britain or Abroad is 930s.; six 
months, 15s.; three months, 7s. 6d. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Twelve Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Fourteen Guineas. Prospectuses Sixteen Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the 
rate of 1s. per line for a single insertion, or 12s. 
per inch. For a series order the price is reduced. 


All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone; 1640 Gerrard. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





FURNESS, WITHY & CO., LTD. 


Sir Frederick W. Lewis, Bart., presiding at the 29th Annual Meeting 
of Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., reminded the shareholders that he 
had promised at the previous Annual Meeting that the results for 
the year ended 30th April, 1920, would be not less favourable than 
the previous year. His prediction had been borne out, and the profits 
for the past year, after making all necessary provisions, amounted to 
£1,004,820 13s. 5d., and after adding the balance brought forward 
of {£120,583 8s. 3d., the amount available for appropriation was 
£1,125,404 1s. 8d. After deducting the Preference Dividend and the 
two half-yearly dividends on the Ordinary Shares, already paid, a 
balance remained of £872,904 1s. 8d., out of which {500,000 had been 
allocated to Depreciation Account and a bonus of 5%, free of income 
tax, on the Ordinary Shares was recommended, leaving {172,904 ts. 8d. 
to be carried forward. 

Referring to the shipbuilding programme of the Company, Sir 
Frederick said that no new contracts had been entered into during 
the year, but there were still twenty-six vessels under construction. 
The Directors took a serious view of the ever-increasing cost of ship- 
building, and it was known that the costs of new vessels were bound 
to be such that a considerable writing-off would have to be faced 
immediately the ships came into commission. It was partly for this 
reason that the Directors recommended the allocation out of last 
year’s profits of {500,000 to Depreciation Account. 

During the year the Company had extended and consolidated its 
interests in various directions. 

After referring to the serious effects of the Coal situation upon 
shipping, and the inability to secure adequate and suitable coals at 
any of the principal pits owing to the greatly reduced output, the 
Chairman stated that during the last two or three months there had 
been an average reduction in freight in the principal markets of the 
world of approximately 30 per cent. 

Notwithstanding this somewhat unsettled and discouraging outlook 
Sir Frederick said he was not at all alarmed at the future of the Com- 
pany. With a magnificent business and services to almost every part 
of the world they had the means of employing their vessels to the 
best possible advantage. The report was adopted. 


THE BOOKPLATE MAGAZINE 


Number Four, Contains Plates by 
FRANK BRANGWYN, R.A., T. STURGE MOORE, LUCIEN pessare®. 
AUSTIN O. SPARE, FRED ROE, R.I.. HALDANE MACFALL, G. P. JACO 
HOOD, VERNON HILL, C. LOVAT FRASER, and three Historical — 3 
American Presidents, etc. By Post 2s. 8d 


THE MORLAND PRESS, 190 EBURY STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 1. 


BOOKS. 
SEPTEMBER LIST, No. 444, NOW READY. 


Many Special Bargains in Publishers’ Remainders offered at large 
off All new coples. 











pave ending an on receipt of a card. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
OOKS.—Bewick’s Birds, aper, 2 vels.. 1804, £4 48. ; Oxford 
Dictionary, vols. 1 to 6, £7 7. ; py ae ny First Baitions 8 vols., 
full calf, gilt, fine lot, £5 5s., 1809- Scotts Novels, 48 vols. cloth, Nest ease” 
Cadell, 1829, £6 6s. ; ARK IR Ballads, 
Hse Bae mt fa Ask Mamma, Hawbuck G 














First Bite tltus. fried and the Twilfht of the Gods; A’Mideummer Nizhts I £25 
Hoppe Studies from 6s., published 21s. ; Rabelais’ Works, trans- 

by Unguhert, 5 vols... 1901, 21s. ; Voltaire's Candide, 1 ited issue, specially 
illus., rare, $s. ; An . yy Se. Thornton, 2 vols., 1912, 78. 6d.; 
Dickens’ Works, 30 vols., Caxton Pub. Co., 5 ie | Cues hw m, illus. by Dulac, 
£2 2s. ; Thackera: 8 Works, 26 vols., Caxton Pub. Co., £4 48.; Eliot's Novels. 
21 vols., scarce, £5 5s. ; Wordsworth’s White Doe of eapiane, Set it., 1815, boards, 


uncut, rare, £5 5s. ; Oliver Goldsmith’s Works, Balt. de ‘, 10 vols., £4 10s. ; Mete- 


aay py Examples — 7180 don 6 tr S a &. ; Nineteen Early Drawings 
. Gnd one se or i R you t 
book and have ~~ it elsewhere, try me. I am the m rt book finder 


braries [urchased AKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 3 ‘Jon. Bright Street, 
WANTED. —Villon Society, Bandello, 6 vols.; Villon’s Poems, and 





; George Moore's first any. 
B°OES.—Gould’s Birds of Britain, 8 vols., 7, oa. plates, 75, 
5 Novels, evela, col. platen. 6 vels., bd. call” tit yy 
Dick ae de a = Hoppé ~ hy of ‘asian Ballet "on Pe ae 
gree Sta pen a aah Dialect Th in 25, Tio. ?” “fo 
Arabian 17 vols., £28 ; 24 : 
ricco se fee ee bee Saas 
Birmingham. WANTED. Garictare Magazine, Tegg, 1807, ‘~ _ ‘ Beet, 








EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 


are charged at the rate of One Shilling per line per insertion. (A 
line —— about ten a Substantial reductions are allowed 
a of —s will - sent on application 
, THE NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great 

Queen Street, —! Renton » WC. 2, 


for a 





S. J. seven 


113 NEW BOND ST,, W.. I. 


Old English Silver 


Old Foreign Silver 
of every country 


Fine old Miniatures 
and Snuff Boxes 


Second-hand 23 
Pearls and Jewels 


Gg. Collections or Single Articles bought or valued. 
Telegrams: Euclase, We wy London. 














Telephone : Mayfair 6261 and 6262. 





The only Investment which does 
not depreciate in value is a 


LIFE ASSURANCE POLICY. 
INSURE WITH THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE Co., LTD. 


FURNITURE for Cash 


The best Steck of Furniture in 
Londom at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and 
Design. 


Wm.SPRIGGS & Co., Lid., 238-241 Tottenham Court Rd. W1. 

















THE PEASANT SHOP | 


4! pavoreEIns & ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
te Seuthamptes Rew.) 
Painted and Decemell Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 
Plaited Felt Ru ug and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 
“ Thibald ” Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. 

















TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 





MISS BISHOP’S 
PRIVATE Soctar, TOURS. 
Sept. 9. HILL TOWNS AND ART CITIES OF NORTH ITALY—Siena, Assissi, 
Perugia, Ravenna, Florence, etc., 4 weeks, 75 gns 
Oct. 1. Great Cities of Italy--ROME, FLORENCE, NAPLES, VENICE, etc.. 
days, 79 gns. 
Nov. ‘THE GARDEN OF ALLAH,” ‘Algeria—Tunisia, 32 days, 79 and 98 gns. 
Arranged and accompanied by Miss Bisnor, F.RG.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper 
Norwood, S.E. 19 





easenowane. VEGETARIAN Guest House. Best Locality. 
Quite near Sea, Beachy Head and the glorious Downs. Tennis.—Mrs. Rocers 
(Diploma for Cookery), 2 Jevington Gardens. 





OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House. 
Few minutes from cliff. Lifts and winter gardens. Separate tables.—Apply 
M. Wuarton, Acting Secretary. 





TYPEWRITING. 


‘TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 
MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 





hand-Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons re — 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel.: 
Central 1565. 





UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooxer, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 





UTHORS’ MSS. typed quickly and accurately at moderate 
charges.—Apply Miss Bennett, 28 Addiscombe Grove, Croydon. 





"[T teewartine AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy McFartang, 
ll = Avenue, Westcliff. 





OTHER SMALL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
will be found on back page. this week. 
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SCHOOLS. 









LECTURES, ETC. 








GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


MALTMAN’S 

Head Mistress; Miss Cuamepers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by 


Mistress of the a ey High School. 


practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in 
Music or Art. Fees inclusive of Eurythmics, Elocution, = «yl ay and all 
such subjects as should be part of every girl's ed ear. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The tty is delightfully 
situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 

in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish Spetem. Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees, £140 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 


Bevaniey, 36 PARLIAMENT HILL, HAMPSTEAD, N.W.3. 
Co-educational boarding school for totally and partially deaf children. All 

instruction given by means of speech and lipreading, the aim being entirely 
norma! development in every direction. Gymnastics and games taken with classes of 
hearing children. Pupils received from z# years of age. Entire charge taken of 
children whose parents are abroad. For fees, references, etc., apply to the Principals. 


T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 
College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss F. M. S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons.). 
Next Term begins September 23rd. Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 




















HE ay ge oes SCHOOL, 15 & 17 Finchley Road, N.W.8, 
opened years as an experiment, to offer a first-class MODERN 
EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES. Open-air classes, Eurythmics, 
Dancing, Music App ti Acting, Singi Drawing, Painting, Modelling, History 
of Art, Gardening, Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken who do some 
share of the service of the house. Co-education till 13. Girls remain till 18. A well- 

known Master bas joined the staff. Vacancies for boys. 

Principals: The Misses MAnvit_e and Mrs. C. H. NicHoiis. 


St URSULA’S SCHOOL, GRAYSHOTT, HINDHEAD. 
Home School for Girls from 6 years of age, and for Boys up to Preparatory 

School age. For further particulars apply to the Principals, Miss Erne. James 
(Higher Certificate National Froebel Union) and Miss E. M. Prowse (Newnham 
College, Cambridge). 


EREFORD SCHOOL. An ancient Public School with valuable 
Leaving Exhibitions to the Universities. Vacancies next term. Preparatory 
School for younger boys attached. Autumn Term begins September 16.—For 

Prospectus apply to Dr. Crees, the Headmaster. 














HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA, 


Miss Ricnarpson, B.A 
Special attention to health and character. 


] se"e 


Principal : 
Home School on Progressive Lines. 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
T. GEORGE'S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. —Children admitted from 


three years. Open-air classes. Mont ted and new Kerri 

educational ideals pursued in a natural, a & oe Gerrard's Cross is 
situated on a tableland of gravel soil, 300 feet above sea level. For further particulars 
apply to the PrinciPaL. 


N<E EDUCATIONAL IDEALS pursued in private school of 
40 girls (ages 9 to 18) with twelve teachers, many of university standing. 

Friendly atmosphere ; development of individual character by freedom and self- 
government, Liberal, cultured, open-air life; large garden, swimming, boating, tennis. 
Health record unique; no epidemic in 20 years. Elder girls prepared for university 
Fees £120. Principal: Miss MarGcaret Lee, Tutor to Women Students, late lecturer of 
King’s College. Wychwood School, Banbury Road, Oxford. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of 
Education free development as individuals and as members of the general 

dent study; special attention to health and physical development. 

Pupils ed ‘for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and 

external students. Principals: Miss THzopora CLark and Miss K. M. Exuis. 


SECRETARIAL AND COMMERCIAL CAREERS. 
KENSINGTON COLLEGE. 
Bishop’s Road, Paddington, W. 2. 

(Director, Mr. JAMES MUNFORD, V.D., F.R.S.A., F.R.C.1), 
supplies a modern and comprehensive Training for Private Secretaries. 
Correspondents and Accountants. It confers Diplomas in Secretarial 
Training. Actual experience in Secretarial Work and responsible 
Office Management is } tengay in the College Offices. There is a 
Special Course for ex-officers. A Choice of Appointment is guaranteed 
every graduate. The College is Day, Residential and Postal. Founded 
in 1887. Prospectus, Solicitor-General’s Speech and Souvenir will 

be sent gratis to any reader mentioning THE NEw STATESMAN. 























LITERARY AGENCIES. 


ONALD MASSEY, LiTzRarY AGENT. No reading fee charged. 
Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and Serials from about 
80.000words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. Authors’ MSS. 

typed.— RonaLp Massey, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 


Ao should send for particulars of THE ELDON LITERARY 
SERVICE, which reduces their labours and enlarges their markets.—Write 
Reaper, Eldon Literary Service, 34 Eldon Chambers, Fleet Street, E.C. 4, 








GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE, 


HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE 
(recognised by the Board of Education). 
11 TAVISTOCK SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
RAINING FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS, 
Preparation for work in the new Day Conti ion S 1 
A year's course of training arranged for men and women. 
Board of Education Grants for Graduates, qualified Teachers, and ex-Service men 
Particulars on application to the Secretary, Guild of Education as National Sone, 
11 Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D. ; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 

Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the 
Principal, Miss Lawrence. 


oe LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1, 
University Courses in Arts, Science, Mepicine, and Encinerrine for Men 
Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 











and Women. Fee 15 guineas a year. 
spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the respiratory 
use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature's secret of vitajity. and key to open-air 
Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption, Breathing becomes copious easy, 
the voice full, and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated without need 
for operations. Delicate children improve quickly.—-Mr. ArTHuUR LoveLL, 94 Park 
Street, London, W. 1. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


O PARENTS (GOING ABROAD).—Lady (with small Montessori 
School) would like two children under 8, to live with and educate with her own 
little girl. Exceptional care and moderate terms. — Write Box 593, New Statesman 

Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








OUNG WIDOW with baby, well-educated, desires pupils for 





university and other examinations, or would keep house for professional woman, 
or take other congenial work which would not interfere with care of baby.— 
Apply Box 594, New Sraresman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
W.C. 2. 
ICROSCOPE WANTED, good, for Botanical Research,— 
Offers with price and full details to Waiter Reap, Forest Lodge, Buckhurst 
Hill, Essex. 





OUNG MAN, literary, inexperienced, enthusiastic, no credentials, 





seeks work.—Box 595, New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
OMAN ARTIST and DESIGNER, with energy, business 


experience and ideas, requires working partnership in a small book, picture, 

etc., shop, or toy-making enterprise, capable of development. London central 
district preferred.—Box 592, New Staresman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 





OUNG MAN, refined, sees no prospects but dull, despairing 
toil. Would some well-disposed person help lift him out of rut?—Box. 591, 
New Sratesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





EVELOPING & PRINTING for AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
Best Work ; Prompt Service. Trial spool developed and printed for 1s. 6d. 
Artistic enlargements a speciality.—G. E. HouGuton, Lrp., Photographic 

Experts, Fort Road, Margate. 





| Shreyas BANK NOTEPAPER.—Sample ream (480 sheets, 
10 x 8), 5/-; three for 13/6; six for 25/6, post free. Court Envelopes, 1,000 12/-; 
500 6/6. Samples free for 1d. stamp.—James Ericson & Co., 2 Tudor Street, 





HORTHAND (Pitman’s).—Expert postal tuition. Working know- 
ledge quickly and pleasantly acquired.—A. BLake, M.I.P.S., 14 Brooklyn Road, 
Shepherd's Bush, London, W. 12. 





pears QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free 2d. 


—Ma.tuusian Leave, 48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1. 





he is as simple and safe to use as it is sure in its effects.. 
No trouble or disagreeableness about it. Never fails to exterminate Cock- 


ches. 2s., 3s. 6d., or 6s. per tin, post free from Howartus, 471 Crooke- 


roai 
moore Road, Sheffield. 


Changes of Address 


UBSCRIBERS wishing to notify a 
change of address are particu- 
larly requested to write early in 

the week. Notice of any such change 
received later than Wednesday in each 
week Cannot be dealt with. All such 
communications must be addressed to 
The Manager, NEw STATESMAN, I0 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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